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Sonny Sharrock RIP 

Howard Mandel pays tribute to a giant of black noise guitar 

Paul Schiitze 

Tony Herrington visits the strange soundworld of the Ambient Antipodean 

Scorn 

Jakubowski takes a version excursion with the glum Brummies 

No-Man 

Morocco 

Peter Culshaw falls into a trance in the long desert night 


















^rocK^el/ 

--1,2,3 July- 

Andy Summers & John Etheridge 
Martin Stephenson • Robin Williamson & 
John Renbourn • Paul Dunmall & Paul 
Rogers * Billy Jenkins with the Voice of 
God Collective • Ti Jaz • Lammas 
[featuring Christine Tobin) • Hassan Erraji & 
Arabesque * and much more ... 

South Hill Park, Ringmead, Birch Hill, Bracknell, Berkshire RG12 7PA 

Tickets/Information 
0344 484123 



kronos at the Barbican 



Experience the 


extraordinary 


Showmanship 
and magnetism! 


Guest star 21 July Cheb Mami - "Algeria's George Michael" The Word 
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News, live events, happenings... 


Compiled by f W 

Rob Young 


Thursday 7 July 
for inclusion in the 
August issue 



Oumou Sangare, the West 
African singer, appears at London's 
Forum (071 284 2200) with her 
outsize electric band on 1 July, in 
an event sponsored by The Wire. 
Support comes from Paris based 
Zaireans 4 Etoiles, and GLR'sJo 
Shinner will be DJing until 2 am. 4 
Etoiles are on a major tour of the 
UK, which continues at Penzance 
Venue (7), Bristol Watershed (8), 
Aberystwyth Arts Centre (9), 
Shrewsbury Castle (10), Glasgow 
Henry Wood Hall (15), Aberdeen 
Lemon Tree (16), Edinburgh Ross 
Theatre (17), Manchester Band 
On The Wall (20), Liverpool Irish 
Centre (22), Reading WOMAD 
Festival (23), and Milton Keynes 
Campbell Park (24). For more 
info, ring 071 733 9474. 

Disobey (Upstairs at The Garage 
in North London) present the 
much-discussed Rudolph Grey 
And The Blue Humans, with — 
wait for it-Charles Gayle 
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Abbey Choir sing eight Tavener 
choral works, including Hymn To 
The Mother Of God, Today The 
Virgin and Song For Athene, 
interspersed with various choral 
pieces by Benjamin Britten. Tickets 
are £ 12-£4, available from the 
Concert Secretary, Chapter Office, 
20 Deans Yard, London SW1P 
3PA. A CD of Tavener's Thunder 
Entered Her is released this month 
on Virgin Classics, while Sony 
Classical get in on the act on 1 
August with a recording of Akathist 
Of Thanksgiving. 

The Electronic Music Forum at 

Morley College in London is a 
summer school offering courses in 
electronic music production, 


(13); John Edwards (double bass) 
and David Fitzgerald (cello), with 
interjections from Lol Coxhill (20); 
and German percussionist Martin 
Blume with MarcioMattos and 
others (27). The club is at the Rose 
And Crown, Mare Street East 
London (081 986 7497, £3). The 
Pig goes truffle-hunting during 
August, but will be back in 
September. 

Community Music end their 
Summer Voice Workshops with a 
weekend (9th-10 July) of col 



score for Jean 
Cocteau's film of La Belle Et La 
Bete receives its only UK 
performance at the Royal Festival 
Hall on London's South Bank on 1 
and 2 July, as part of the Meltdown 

be accompanied by Glass's 
ensemble and four singers. Tickets 
are £20/£15/£10, available from 
the Box Office on 071 928 8800. 

The China Pig Club, bloated after 


im Blow Flies Of The Dead, 


the American South and The Great 
Outdoors this month. Their 
American South week (23-30 
July) has BB King (24), Allen 
ToussainWic Chesnutt (25), Ralph 
Stanley & The Clinch Mountain 
Boys (26), Robert Ward/The 
Holmes Brothers (28), a Texas 
night (29) and a feast of cajun 
(30). Meanwhile, The Great 
Outdoors is a month of events 
taking place on the roof of the 
Queen Elizabeth Hall (25 June-21 
&) /pfern cw/ during J uly will 
Byron Wallen's Sound Advice 
J Nitin Sawhney (10), Tommy 


the office ambience 

Dressing For Pleasure - Jon Hassell & Bluescreen (Warners) 
Live At Disobey - Charles Gayle (Blast First/Wire) 

Bluff Limbo - n-ziq (Rephlex) 

Church Of Anthrax - John Cale & Terry Riley (Sony) 
Royalties Overdue — Various Artists (MoWax) 

Fela’s London Scene - Fela Kuti & Nigeria 70 (Sterns) 

Elastic Rock/We’ll Talk About It Later - Nucleus (BGO) 
Herd Of Instinct — Orang (Echo) 

Opiate Of The Masses EP - Grotus/Trans-Global Underground 
(Alternative Tentacles) 

Alien Community — Pete Namlook/Jonah Sharp (Fax) 

Compiled by The Wire sound system 


MrBelL, .. 

Considers 


t do you think about recent trends in 
cheese marketing? I mean from a musical point 
of view, of course. I was recently in a shop called 
The Cheese Hamlet, where I picked up a leaflet: 



'Blues’." A slab of creamy, artery-clogging, blue-veined cheese snuggled 
up to the Fender guitar. "Try it solo on French bread, with slices of pear as 
an accompaniment or up the tempo of your after-dinner cheeseboard." 

For me, this is going a bit too far. I know that Swiss Emmental and 
Gruyere have a little picture of an Alphorn blower stamped on their rinds 
by the Swiss Cheese Union, but actually naming a cheese ‘Blues’ seems 
like some sort of cry for help. I tried to imagine the gossip in the ad agency: 
•Whatever happened to Garth?" "Oh, I hear he's collating Argos cata¬ 
logues now — his jazzy blue cheese campaign was the beginning of the 
end; no one would take him seriously after that" I could be wrong though. 
‘Oh yes, that was Jennifer, didn’t her career really take off after that mar¬ 
vellous blue cheese blues thing? The word is she’s working on Kevin Cost¬ 
ner's chili sauce now...' 

But then I thought, as I syncopated myself a sandwich and overdubbed 
some pickle onto it, maybe there really is a connection between cheese 
and the blues. After all, the great Robert J ohnson sang about seafood in his 
classic "Dead Shrimp Blues':'/ woke up this moming/AH my shrimps were 
dead and gone/I was thinking about you boby/Why you haven't even been 


Of course some people think Johnson's dead shrimps are some kind of 
sexual metaphor, but isn’t it possible that he also has something to say 


I improvised a solo cup of tea and boogie-woogied into the sitting-room 
to listen to Robert's King Of The Delta Blues album. Straight away I spotted 
the link: "Hey little milk cow/What on earth is wrong with you?/Your milk is 
turning M/e'CMilkcow’s Calf Blues’). 

Everything in Johnson's life was mysterious — learning blues guitar di¬ 
rectly from the devil, dying at 27 from a jealous man’s poisoned whisky— 
add to that an unexplained interest in dairy products. With uncanny pre¬ 
science, 60 years before these things became normal, he wrote the per- 
fect ad for Ovaltine: IBoby/fx me one more drink/And hug your daddy one 

mind " CLIVE BELL 9 V ' 9 Y 









Chase (16), Afro Bloc (17), 
Jambalaya (23), and various 
American South events (29-30). 
All details from 071 928 8800. 


Music Village's Hofto/ as 

of Moroccan music (see feature 
page 24). As part of Music Village, 
Musicworks in Vauxhall, South 
London, present a free workshop 
by The Malhun Ensemble led by 
Moulay Tahar (details on 071 793 
0796). There are more than ten 
concerts and many more events 
happening under the Holla! banner 
from 29 June-9 July, including 
cruises on the Thames, 
photographic and textile 
exhibitions, a show at Blackheath 
Concert Hallsd, 081 4630100), 
and open-air concerts. Call Music 
Village on 081 985 3535. There's 

Moroccan group Tyour Gnawa, at 
London Embargo (5,071 351 
5718), Brighton Concorde (6, 
0273 606460), London Jackson's 
Lane Community Centre (9,081 
340 5226), Reading WOMAD 
(23,0734 591591 land London 
Subterania(24,071 284 2200). 

DIG (Directions In Groove) surf in 
from the Antipodes to deliver some 
ripper Australian acid jazz. 
Confirmed dates so fan London 
Battersea Park (16 July), Stratford 
On Avon, Phoenix Festival (17), 
London Orange (21), Nottingham 
(venue tbc, 23), Leeds's Dig Family 
(no relation) and Solid Bond DJ at 
a Spice Foundation night at 
Bradford's Queen’s Hall (1 July); 


ring 0274 504166 for details. 

Hugh Masekela headlines the Viva 
South Africa day at Highbury Fields 
in North London on 9 July. There’s 
music from midday until 10.30 pm 
from Miriam Makeba, Yvonne 
ChakaChaka, Lucky Dube, Soul 
Brothers, Ladysmith Black 
Mambazo, Sipho Mabuse and 
Mazwakhe Mbuli. Tickets are 
£17.50 from Stern's (071 387 
5550) or Islington Leisure (071 
477 3800). 

The Electronic Lounge (5 July, 
London ICA, £2), that creative 
forum or Ambient lig-o-rama, 
depending on your point of view, is 
still firming up details of this 
month’s stint as we go to press, but 
you can ring 071 498 3032 for 
info. Mixmaster Morris and Dave 
Pemberton are scheduled for 
August. Meanwhile, No Static At All 
(Wednesdays, 10 pm-3 am, The 
Cross, York Way, North London) is 
a new stamping ground for the 
progressive HipHop/MoWax crew, 
with live graffiti and promised 
appearances by DJ Shadow and 
Marden Hill. £6 on the doon ring 
071 837 0826 for the word. 

Take lunch in the Foyer of 

London's Royal Festival Hall, and 


you could be entertained by Take 
Two', a short series of free two- 
piano recitals by Keith Tippett & 
Howard Riley (18), Trevor Watkiss 
& Gareth Williams/Gordon Beck & 
Brian Deed9), Errollyn Wallen & 
Andrew Poppy/Jonathan Gee & 
Robin Aspland (20), Simon Purcell 
& Liam Noble/Dominic Alldis & 
Dave Newton (21). 

Almeida Opera this year (7-23 
July) includes the world premiere 
of The Nightingale And The Rose, 
by the Russian emigre composer 
Elena Firsova, and Siren Song, an 
opera by Jonathan Dove. There are 
also concerts exploring music from 
the ex-Soviet New Republics, the 
Caucasus, Ukraine and the Crimea, 
and the music of the father and 
son Felix and Dimitri Yanov- 

compositions are influenced by the 
sounds and instruments of Islamic 
Asia. The Schoenberg Quartet play 
Andriessen and Shostakovich, and 

Nancarrow. All events are at the 
Almeida Theatre in North London; 
phone 071 359 4404 for full 

appears in a short season by The 
Kronos Quartet at London's 
Barbican (T 9-22 July, 071 638 
8891), as soloist in his Chang 


television. ,. 

Sgradio 

tlixing It (BBC Radio Three, Mondays, 10.45 pm) - Interview with 
Andy Partridge and Harold Budd about their recent collaboration, 
Through The Hill (4 July). After 11 July, Idixing It makes way for Proms 
broadcasts until 12 September. 

The Invisible Guru (Radio Three, 1 July, 10.30 pm) — Ian Carr 
profiles the life and work of the overlooked jazz composer/arranger, 
George Russell. 

Talkin'Jazz (NBC Super Channel, Saturdays, 11.30 pm) - An hour 
of interviews and reviews of CDs, books and videos. 2 July: Chick 
Corea on his new album Expressions. 

London's Jazz FM has changed its name to JFM 102.2 to account 
for its standard playlist, which includes a hefty proportion of blues, soul 
and R&B. Meanwhile plans are underway for a similar station serving 
the North West of England, JFM 100.4, with studios based in 
Manchester. Broadcasting begins on 1 September. 


Husk V. The Quartet; 
tough Russian stuff by 
and Gubaidulina. 


SES, 


Trumpeter Jim Dvorak leids The 
Bardo State Orchestra in la set of 
improvisations with Buddhist monk 
Shiku Yano on shakuhadii (1 July, 
London Rigpa Centre, 07H 700 
0185)... Ahmad Jamal keys into 
the Jazz Factory crowd (4-6 July, 
London Dingwalls, 071 2B7 
5333)... American pianiit Jessica 
Williams likewise at London’s 1 
Conway Hall (14,071 242 8032). 
..London's Jazz Cafe (071 916 
6000) announce Greg 0(sby (16), 
Gil Scott-Heron (20-22) and The 
Crusaders (28-30)... Thfe British 


HipHop Ghetto Movement arrive at 



Bristol New Trinity Centre (22, 
0272 550659)...The j)onEllis 
Connection with Norwegian vocalist 
Karin Krog share a bill with Perfect 
Houseplants at MidlandsArts 
Centre (8,021 440 38k)... 
Martin Archer, John Jasrjoch, Dave 
Pullin & Simon Vincent olay at a 
Creative Music Meeting, Norwich 
Church Of St John Madijermarket 
(9,0603 632308). 


April Competition Winners 

Congrats to David Cox of North 
London, who wins a complete set 
of NMC CDs. Consolation Giles 
Swayne CDs go to J Humphries, 
Warrington; T Sambrookl London; 
Paolo Chang, Italy; Guy Sowerby, 
Nottingham; Steve Rhodes, Hull. 
Thanks to everyone who entered 
our Bravo Competition (too many 
to list here); your umbretas should 
reach you in time for summer. Q 











"In Haiti, wherever you are, you can hear the drums. 
This music that we play, this is trance music, 

this is sacred, this is music of the spirits." 



Haiti conjures up images of zombies, blood sacrifices, 

Live And Let Die. Or right wing tyrants such as Papa and Baby Doc 
Duvalier, the mirror-shaded Tonton Macoutes and, more recently, the 
military junta which deposed the hugely popular President Aristide in 
September 1991. When we scour the myth enveloping Haiti we rarely 
stop to think about music. But music has an important place in the 
politics of a country where over half the adult population cannot read or 
write, and pirate radio broadcasts and bootleg tapes (of Haiti's most 
popular groups, as well as news broadcasts and literacy programmes) 
are the most common means of communication. 

Since 1986 and the expulsion of Baby Doc, Haitian music has 
undergone a revolution. Les Racines, meaning simply 'roots’, is a 
movement involving artists and musicians. They are influenced by 
voodoo, the ancient spirit religion brought from Africa during the days 
of slavery. 'Naive' artists in Haiti have been using the pantheon of 
voodoo gods as inspiration for decades, but this is the first time that 
modern groups have done the same. 

'Lolo' Beaubrun, one of the founders of Boukman Eksperyans, Haiti's 
premier roots band. "This music that we play, this is trance music, this is 
sacred, this is music of the spirits." 

In Haiti, Racines is taking over from the Merengue-inspired Compas 
beat in much the same way that reggae deposed calypso in Jamaica at 
the time of independence. Compas was an acceptable form of music 
for the Duvalier era, which probably accounts for its fall from grace. "If 
you look at the lyrics of Compas they talk about vacations and women, 
and that’s it Forget about social realities, politics, poverty, forget about 
everything," says Thurgot Theodat, saxophonist in the Racines group 

Richard Morse, one of the lead singers of another Racines group 
called RAM, came to Haiti in 1986. The son of a Haitian dancer and 
Yale University academic, he used to be in a punk band in New York. 
Opening for groups like The 6ang Of Four and Bow Wow Wow did 
nothing to prepare him for the political minefield of Haitian music, 
however. He started managing the fabled Hotel Oloffson in Port-Au- 
Prince (the setting for Oraham Greene's novel The Comedians). It was 
the perfect vehicle for presenting the new music. "Boukman, Sambayo, 
Foula were all hanging out, but when I acquired the hotel I created a 


soundtrack of Jonathan Demme's AIDS film Philadelphia. The current 
military dictatorship hasn't been quite so enthusiastic about RAM's 
biggest hit in Haiti, "Fey" (Creole for "Faith"). The song can be read as a 
veiled anthem for the return of President Aristide, and Morse has 
received anonymous phone calls threatening that "for 50 cents you’re 
dead". More recently, members of RAM have taken to changing 
addresses as a matter of habit. By way of response Morse says, "If they 
[the military junta] stop what they're doing, I'll have no need to sing 
what I’m singing." 

Boukman Eksperyans' songs wed hypnotic voodoo rhythms with 
fierce electric guitar, Afro-pop, reggae and gospel music. This ten piece 
group take their name from a native voodoo priest whose dreams of 
liberation precipitated the overthrow of Haiti's French colonialists and 
led to the birth in 1804 of the world's first black republic. Lolo hopes to 
dispel the Hollywood myth of the doll-stabbing, zombie-held voodoo 
state: "In Haiti voodoo is not just a religion, it is a way of life" Boukman 
decided to remain in Haiti after the coup and regularly make the news 
with their struggle against censorship and intimidation. Their lyrics carry 
messages about cultural pride and resistance to oppression. "Kalfou 
Danjere’ ("Dangerous Crossroads"), their 1992 Carnival entry, was 
banned by the authorities as "too violent" and they were excluded from 
the official celebrations. They have been banned from state television 
and radio and band members have been arrested. "We sing about the 
death of this state, because the state that we have in Haiti Is a state 
against the people," says Lolo. 

Other bands feel that the only way to stay in Haiti and continue 
performing is to mouth the platitudes of the far right Security forces 
gunned down the lead singer of one band, Koudja, and the remaining 
members fled into hiding, only to emerge recently singing the praises of 
FRAPH, the new death squad organisation. 

At Carnival this year, which was jokingly dubbed 'The Nine Millimetre 
Carnival’ due to the leading role taken by the military and FRAPH, the 
lyrics of many bands merely reflected the views of the junta. But among 
the mass of shirtless young men in the crowd, hostility towards the army 
seemed to be rising. "Let them finish up all their money on the carnival 
and then the sooner they will fall," said one. It's not forgotten that in 
1990 the dictator General Avril was brought down after Carnival, which 
led to Haiti’s first democratic elections and the inauguration of 
President Aristide in February 1991 (he was then deposed seven 
months later by another military backed coup). ‘Don’t let the words that 
the people are singing fool you," a smiling dancer winks. ‘Nothing would 
make people happier than to see history repeat itself.” LEAH GORDON 


the Racines group had been waiting for. 

RAM have been called 'The Velvet Underground with voodoo drums'. 
Recently, one of the group's songs, "Ibo lele”, was chosen for the 


Boukman Eksperyans play at WOtlAD, Reading on 24 July and lor The 
Haiti Support Group at The Garage, North London on 25 July. Their new 
album, Kalfou Danjere, will be released later this month by Mango. 
















Mention Bristol these days and you'll hear 
paeans to the likes of Massive Attack and 
Tricky and their distinctive brand of ultra 


another West Country err 


single, ■Numb", thafs getting the same kind 
of ecstatic, slightly bewildered reception that 
greeted records like Blue Lines and 
"Aftermath". 

Taking their name from the seaside town 
on the Bristol Channel where 23 year old 
founder member Geoff Barrow grew up, 
ne into being in 1991 when 
" " '" rbonsonan 

ie After Mas^teh 
introduced them to Neneh Cherry, they 
contributed a track to her Homebrew album 
and subsequently did remix work for 
Gabrielle and Depeche Mode. The last two 
years have been spent honing their sound, 
but Barrow is a little puzzled by the way 

blues. "We didn't intend that Ifs just i 


"Numb" wi 

Barrow’s protestations) and Hi| 

of the Hammond organ. Riffs, phrases and 
some restrained scratching (to remind us of 
the group's HipHop influences) drdp in and 
out without crowding the melody. The 
minimalism of the record is exaggerated by 
the use of the Hammond. "We like: using 
original equipment," says Barrow. "Nowadays 
you can buy a JD 800 and you’ll find some 
weird sounds, but with a Hammond, or even 
a guitar, you get an earthier sound.” 

Barrow's fondness for classic 60i TV and 
film t hemes has resulted in the 10| minute 
film To Kill A Dead Hlan (see Reel To Reel, 
page 48). it showcases the forthcoming 
single "Sour Times", which wil be followed in 
August by the album Dummy. There have 


but Barrow is confident that Portishead can 

ride the Bristol wave and carve out their own 
identity. "Its a weird one down here. People 
know each other but thafs as far i it goes. 
We just get on with our own stuff i our own 
pace. DAVID eimer 'Numb'is out lim on Go! 


In the heart of an industrial desert in 
Tottenham, North London, there lies an 
oasis Ifs a studio called The Slug Gaudy 


elephant mask made from layers of 
tasselly rubber floats on a hook Paul 
Webb and Lee Harris, the yin and yang of 
Orang, have spent the last two years 
In this musical playground, surrounding 
themselves with a battery of instruments: 


withtwo wide wings of cymbals. Ifs the 
kind of sonic dream kitchen most 


Harris and Webb used to be the rhythm 
section of Talk Talk who followed nearly 


Spirit Of Eden (1988) and Laughing Stock 
(1991). The intricate and organic large- 


same thin, heady air as Gil Evans. "It was 
all pre-composed, very controlled," 


Webb says. Still, the pair craved more 
space in which to work material up in 
long bouts of jamming and improvisation: 
Orang was born. ‘I discovered African 
Headcharge and saw Fela Kuti," explains 
Webb. "He'll play for three hours, but 
only come on stage after his band have 
spent an hour warming up into a groove." 

Similarly, the tracks on Orang's debut 
album Herd Of instinct are layered with 
the most intense, airborne takes from 
their long studio sessions, and then 
edited if necessary with sounds or 
performances culled from their 

samples. Its a rich, fluid music, full of the 
dark heat of ritual and white light 
glimpsed through jungle treetops. But 
aren't they ever dazzled by all the 
options they've given themselves, like 
playing tennis without a court? "It starts 
off like that," replies Lee Harris. "But we 
can paint the lines back afterwards." rob 
vouho Herd Of Instinct is released on 25 
July on Echo (through Chrysalis) 











It was the ideal foil. In 1992, when 
Arrested Development 

released their debut album 3 Years, 5 
Months And 2 Days In The Life Of ..., 
floating rap aficionados found themselves 

alternatives; the separatist Black 
Nationalist polemic of Public Enemy, X 
Clan and KRS-One, or the nihilistic 
ferocity of the gangsta lifestyle celebrated 
by NWA, Too Short and Ice-T. By contrast, 
AD posited a new brand of rap which 
rejected the wailing sirens and ghetto 
rhetoric in favour of sweet, infectious 
melodies and songs about ordinary folks 
trying to mind their own business. Their 
records were even free of the urban 
claustrophobia and bitter irony that 
informed the work of De La Soul and A 
Tribe Called Quest Instead, the songs 
were buttressed by a widely touted 
agrarian philosophy that positioned the 

ethnic-funk". To many, AD not only stood 
for Arrested Development, it also signified 
life After Def. 

But that was then and this is now, and 
the AD we have before us here are a little 
way different, having gone through what 
the self-determinists among us would call 


new album, Zingalamadum (kiswanili for 
'Beehive Of Culture 1 ) are a far cry from 
the neighbourhood-specific concerns of 
that first record. "Our first album took us 
on a tour of the world and as a result this 
album is more worldly; thafs where our 
headspace is at," explains Speech, the 
group's elfin lead rapper. "When we went 
to Australia, we were embraced by the 
Aborigines; they kept us warm, fed us 
information and their cultures. A lot of the 
places we went to touched us in such a 
way that as we left we carried their flag 

In 1992 the group appeared at the 
Smash Hits awards, where they performed 
before an audience of screaming white 
teens. As they left the stage Speech 
announced, "Its a black thing, you must 
understand." Such a pronouncement 
signalled the group's frustration at the way 
their strongly pro-Black, Africa centred 
agenda was being marginalised by the 
media's perceptionofthemasquaint 
country griots. Which in turn helps explain 
the more strident mood of the new record. 
"I feel that the climate in which we made 
the album was probably what made it more 
political," says Speech. "We found a lack of 
political awareness and we wanted to make 
sure that didn't die down." 








'Creating music Is the most exciting part of it," says Ben Neill, 
American composer, improvisor and inventor of the triple-belled 

where I'm not absolutely sure what the outcome is going to be. It 
becomes more a process of discovery than invention. In that sense, 
what I’m doing is getting away from making art that is just based on 
what you want, which was really one of John Cage's most significant 

It's important for Neill to establish this creative priority: at times his 
mutantrumpefs 'novelty value' has overshadowed the actual 
compositions, although the instrument's resources have helped shape 

produce multiphonics by singing and playing at the same time, also 
getting certain mutes to resonate certain tones, but the multiple bell 
set up is really switching between these three different sounds; ifs not 
multiphonic acoustically.' In 1990, Neill sold his first mutantrumpet 
(made in 1981) to a German museum — but he has two newer ones. 
'I'm getting more electronic control on it now so 1 can do more 
triggering of different sounds. Also I'm working on this slide projector 
interface so I'll be able to control projection equipment through the 
same interactive software.* 

Neill grew up in Ohio (he moved to New York in 1983). 'Starting in 
the late 70s I was playing quite a bit with rock bands — the whole 
New Wave/punk scene was pretty lively out there — and that was the 
context in which I started doing the mutantrumpet Then I started 

to get these things to resonate together.' On his two CDs to date, 
Mainspring and the new Torchtower, a stylistic potpourri is put at the 
service of sonic adventure. At various points on Torchtower, Neill's 
trumpet shadows an auctioneer's patter, deconstructs baroque 



fanfares, and broods in the wake of Sonic Youth's Daydream Nation 
and mid-70s Miles. "The newer things I'm doing are solo 
performances with interactive computer stuff, more improvisatory, 
much more related to the Techno/Ambient style, and working with 
dance rhythms. 

'I'm very interested in just intonation and tuning and resonance, and 
implementing these relationships that come out of pure tuning and 
harmonics on all kinds of different levels, with rhythm. Theseithings 
can actually produce very expressive results, and thafs the most 
exciting part, when something comes out that I didn't conceit. Ifs not 
like I heard the melody and wrote it down: that to me is really a 19th 
century way of thinking So this kind of process of discovery and being 
surphsed by the things, thafs what I’m always trying to make happen, 
get some kind of magic into it.' sieve holtje Torchtower is oat now on 
New Tone (through Impetus) 





■imagine we are squashed in a broken old bus 
jolting through Africa; announces Mann 
Dibango from the stage of the red velvet 
and gilt Casino De Paris in Montmartre. 'We're 
kind of thirsty so we stop off at the next village 
for a beer.' Manu's voice is a low growl, its 
gravelly tones hewn from 40 years of singing 
and blowing saxophone in nightclubs the world 
over. He is speaking at the launch party for his 
new album Wakafrika, before proceeding into a 
set of characteristically exuberant Afro-jazz, 
breaking off at regular intervals (the allegorical, 
dusty pitstops on this imaginary sonic tour) to 
introduce yet another star singer drawn from 
the firmament of Paris's emigre African 
community. 

‘The idea of Wakafrika, or Walking Through 
Africa: explains Manu over cigarettes and 


up and see what went down.' And whet went 
down overrides most of our received ideas of 
what constitutes a melting pot 

Manu’s own Grammy Award-winning 70s hit 
'Soul Makossa" is covered by Youssol N'Dour; 
Miriam Makeba’s "Pata Pata' becomes almost 
unrecognisable in the hands of the up-and- 
coming Senegalese singer Kaissa Doiinbe; 
Malian Salif Keita adds his soaring vocals to 
'Emma' by Senegal's Toure Kunda; and Peter 
Gabriel is joined by Ladysmith Black Mambazo, 
Geoffrey Oryema and Sinead O’Conner on a 
version of his'Biko'track. 

'Unity comes from diversity; says Mpnu. 'After 
more or less 30 years of African independence, 
we need projects to link us together. In the 50s 
and 60s there was Jazz At The Philharmonic, 
and the jazz greats used to tour together. 


"was to find African standards and well known It is a musical safari." jo shinner Wakafrika is out 
African artists, put them together, shake them now on Blue Music (through Pinnacle) 







With his new album 'HEARSAY' 
David Sanborn fuses a perfect blend 
of R&B, Jazz and Funk. 



Produced by longtime collaborator 
Marcus Miller, this album features 
a new selection of Sanborn-penned 
tracks plus a funked up rendition 
of Marvin Gaye’s ‘Got To Give It Up’. 

Add this album to your 
‘Got to Get’ list. 

I 


















sonny 

sharrock 

1940 — 1 994 


Howard Mandel pays tribute to a 
pioneer of free jazz guitar 


In the beginning of free jazz there were no electric 

guitarists. The instrument was somewhat suspect even among straight 
jazz players in the late 50s and early 60s: virtuosi such as Kenny Burrell 
and Jim Hall took a clean, quasi-orchestral approach; 'line-extenders' 
such as Joe Pass and Grant Green tried to imitate horn players; and 
Wes Montgomery was the lone guitar hero purveying beautiful ideas at 
hard tempos with ghetto organ and/or suburban strings. Guitars, with 
their effortless volume levels, were the jazzman's enemy, the harbingers 
of rock. 

This was the context in which Warren 'Sonny' Sharrock made a 
crucial difference. He'd sung baritone doo-wop as a teen in Ossining, 
New York (a cold upstate town best known for its penitentiary), and, 
after hearing Miles Davis’s Kind Of Blue with John Coltrane and 
Cannonball Adderley, he longed for a saxophone. Instead, being 
asthmatic, he started playing the guitar in 1960 aged 20. After moving 
to New York City in 1965, Sharrock set about trying to match the 
intense expressivity and harmonic overblowing he heard in such unruly 
saxophonists as Coltrane, Albert Ayler, Archie Shepp and Ornette 
Coleman to the R&B vamps and pop-soul rhythms that he played as a 
member of flautist Herbie Mann's group. So while the 60s revolution in 
jazz pitched and roared, Sharrock played behind Mann, and alongside 
Roy Ayers, Steve Marcus, Miroslav Vitous, Bruno Carr, Larry Coryell and 
others, on records like Live At The Whiskey A Go-Go, Memphis 
Underground and Stone Flute. 

By this time (the late 60s), Sonny had already hung out with Sun Ra's 
Arkestra, worked with African drummer Olatunji, recorded the classic 
Tauhid with Pharoah Sanders, found his roots in Blind Willie Johnson's 
blues, and applied a metal slide and a modal approach to improvising, 
aiming all the while at sonic shrieks and blasted serenity. 

After Miles ran the voodoo down on Bitches Brew, justifying the 
conflation of black improvisation with electrically amplified power 


through sheer volume of record sales alone, Sharrock jcjined him, 
recording "Yesternow" on Jack Johnson. When Don Cherry put on his 
most grandiose concert at the Donneshaugen festival (docurtiented on 
Eternal Rhythms, BASF), Sharrock created and coloured jhe space 
around him. When Joe Zawinul left the Adderley brothers' band to start 
Weather Report, Sharrock filled his chair — just as he'd guessed (albeit 
uncomfortably) on Wayne Shorter's Super Nova 

If during the 60s electric guitarists in the New Jazz were brazen 
intruders, in the fuzzoid 70s they were a dime a dozen and subject to 
the harshest critical standards of aesthetic intent and credibility. 
Sharrock’s albums with his then wife, singer Linda, got knocked for 
being too far out ( Monkey Pocky Boo, BYG) or too sell outj (.Paradise, 
Atco). So he quit music and went to work with the ernotionally 
disturbed. 

Sharrock’s career was salvaged towards the end of the 70s by 
producer Bill Laswell, who featured him first with Material, then as part 
of that ultimate crunch quartet Last Exit. In company with Laswell, Peter 
Brdtzmann and Ronald Shannon Jackson, Sharrock was set loose and 
reborn. In short order, he convened brothers who shared hit interests, 
among them drummers Pheeroan Ak Laff and Abe Speller ^nd bassist 
Melvin Gibbs. Sharrock was, without doubt a major influence on Living 
Color's Vernon Reid and the budding Black Rock Coalition. 

Coincident with Last Exit tours of Europe and his rediscovery by New 
York's downtown crowd, Sonny resumed recording — with his own 
band and as a soloist for Enemy; with neo-hippy Nicky Skppelitis on 
CMP; and with a dream foursome of Pharoah Sandersj Charnett 
Moffett and Elvin Jones on Ask The Ages (Axiom). At the time of his 
death in New York from a sudden heart attack on 26 May this year, he 
was preparing to record under a new contract with RCA Novus. 

Though he had a huge, fearsomely dissonant sound, and could 
summon up tough stage patter and rude song titles, up close Sharrock 
seemed a gentle man: a soft spoken, avuncular presence with seen- 
everything eyes, grey-grizzled hair and a lack of pretence. He lugged his 
own equipment around The Knitting Factory and was absorbed unto 
saintliness playing unaccompanied at New York's Thread Waking Space 
in the spring of 1993. 

You can hear Sonny Sharrock echoing on in the dawhpld of Arto 
Lindsay; the fractured phrases and effects outbursts of Bill Frisell; the 
distortions of Jean-Paul Bourelly and perhaps James Bloocl Ulmer; in 
Sonic Youth and Henry Kaiser and Fred Frith; whenever chords mass 
like a storm warning, then thunder and lightning and pouring sheets of 
acid rain. Unschooled improvisors, splatter punks and Grunge guitarists 
have copied Sharrock's rip, roar and howl. Remember: he was there 
first, before Hendrix's Are You Experienced?, before MqLaughlin's 
Devotion, before P-Funk and harmolodics. Sonny Sharrock played bad 
when bad was bad. The evidence remains. You can hear him still. □ 











































sonic 

sorcere: 

How Paul Schiitze is soundscaping the future 


Two days before I speak to Paul Schutze he is 

interviewed for Japanese television. "There were two of them, a journalist 
and a composer. I met them at a cafe bar in Soho. When I got there they 
had a table ready with a chair in position and a cappuccino sitting there 
waiting for me and a video camera on a tripod set up and aimed at the 
chair. They asked these incredibly leading questions: 'What do you think 
about silence?” What did you say? "I was completely bamboozled. I said, T 
think it's usually white” 

Paul Schutze's music often exists at the borders of silence, but it isn't 
white particularly. Since 1989 he has released a number of CDs: Deus Ex 
Machine, which was part of an Australian multimedia exhibition on 
technology: New Maps Of Hell, inspired, like all the best music, by Miles 
Davis's early 70s albums and which Schutze jokingly dubbed 'Cyber Jazz'; 
its companion piece The Rapture Of Metals, the new More Beautilul Than 
Human Ufe recorded for the Belgian Ambient Techno label R&S under 
the anagrammatical pseudonym Uzect Plaush; a forthcoming album on 
the Sentrax label called The Sorcery Of Touch-, and so on. Put any one of 
them ihto the CD player and its not colours so much as impressions of 
shifting continental plates, unruly climates, volatile ambiences, forgotten 
memories of ritual, sorcery and magick that bum into the brain. Ifs largely 
abstract music a series of inchoate electronic suspensions out of which 
alien voices, radio waves, distant improvisations and other aural debris rise 
and fall. 

Schutze has inevitably been drawn into the Ambient music debate, 
except his music is too dark and involving to fit most people's ideas of 
Ambient as digital wallpaper. He is interested in extending the notion of 
the chill out room to sound installations and total environments, and 
possesses more than just a brief history of electronic music (at one point 

says, "The first time you hear an analogue high pass filter slowly open 
.but ifs something that first happened in 1969."). 


up ifs 

music carries any buried agendas, "how far you sho 
be seduced by something, whether you should yield; 
if you do what are the inherent dangers, and how do 
about what you find seductive and what you're going i 
Ken Colyer, an infamously recalcitrant trumpet player from the 
forgotten days of the UK’s 50s trad jazz circuit once rejected the results 
of an all day recording session, turning on the bewildered engineer with 
the words, "You can't hear the fucking inner rhythms." "Right" says Paul 
Schutze, ‘there has to be a c 
beyond all the components 



workshop at the Australian Film And TV School, where he developed 
many of the ideas which shape his approach to the processes of creating 
music 

"I'm interested in the narrative power of pure sound; even in film thafs 
a neglected tool. Advances in visual techniques of editing, picture cutting 
and framing have been considerable, but advances in narrative sound 
have been pitiful in comparison. I wish [Derek Jarman’s] Blue had been 
around when I was lecturing [Schutze used to get his students to watch 
films with the picture off] because that was the perfect example of the 
power of sound — after watching that film for a while you started 
hallucinating images. 

"The way I work I tend to build things up into 


between musical and non-musical sound, h 
the notion of recognising the entire mix of 
sound effects, as music, breaking down the division between th 
conventional music track and all the other parts and imposing an overall 
dramatic structure to the sound" 

Schiitze is another example of the contemporary musician who exists 
as a floating node in a grid of contacts. After his encounter with the 
it London’s ICA, an informal, 






:e for musicians, writers and otl 
is of Ambient, environmental and experimental 
s a very benign environment Within 10 minutes of 
as having a ( 


of several collaborations 


familiar with one another's work" 

>r meetings, Schutze is planning a 
r (round up the usual suspects) 
pop, Robert Hampson of Main and Kevin 
i lot of the prejudices which existed between 
specific genres are dissolving and merging together. There’s an incredible 
and real excitement at the number of projects and 
j very fertile period now." TONY HERRINGTON 












Even divorced from its roots, dub connotes a very distinct 
kind of alienation. Fast emerging as one of the dominant signs o' the 
times, it seems that, wherever it's deployed, dub is used to convey a 
specific sense of distance, otherness and anomie. While Jungle 
Techno's maverick DJs and mixers deploy it to amplify the music's 
sense of speed rush, post-rockers such as Ice use it like a scalpei, to 
prise open minds destabilised and disorientated by constant panic and 
the relentless pace of change in the nervous 90s. 

Mick Harris used to be the drummer in Napalm Death. Now, as one 
half of the Birmingham duo Scorn (vocalist/bassist Nick Bullen is the 
other), he too has moved into dub's wide open spaces. Scorn give their 
dubs titles like ‘Exodus’ and ‘Deliverance’. They retain the sense of 
Armageddon inherent in a music which originally stemmed from a very 
black, Rastafarian spirituality commingled with ideas of 'Babylon', the 
utopian apocalypse that served as a metaphor for black social 
revolution. 

In contrast to many of their peers, Scorn's version of dub is devoid of 
any socially motivated fears; it is both placeless and contextless. 
Stripped of any social resonance, their best work — the epic 
“Deliverance’ single, last year's meandering Colossus, the new album 
Evanescence — uses dub, HipHop beats and studio processing to 
convey an aesthetic of utter isolation. And unlike many Isolationist artists 
(Thomas Kbner, for example, is a gregarious, cheerful soul), Scorn seem 
to live out the script “I don't see anyone in Birmingham,' says Harris. ‘I 
don't go anywhere. I go to one good dub club now and then. I keep 
myself to myself, have little involvement with people. Nick Bullen's the 
same. It has got a lot to do with things, the new album, how we feel, 
with communication breakdown between people in Birmingham. We all 

While most groups actively cultivate the illusion of a gang of mates 
together, Harris and Bullen maintain a strictly professional relationship, 
only meeting up to collaborate on their music. Harris says he doesn't 
concern himself with the nature of Bullen's lyrics, preferring to restrict 
himself to the tasks of programming and sequencing. He’s even absent 
on stage now, choosing to mix the sound from the desk instead. 

Bullen isn’t present at the interview; an earlier, abortive encounter 


with the press was the first and last time he deigned to communicate 
with journalists. On the inner sleeve of Colossus he thanked a small 
handful of close ,Wnale friends, then wrote, ‘Everyone else can go to 
hell’. Evanescence, which for Harris is the point where the duo ‘finally 
found a good base for the band and made something that works’, 
mobilises and subordinates everything to the group's Isolationist end. 
Samples drawn from Morricone and Hitchcock films pair with 
translucent synthesized guitar parts from Old’s Jim Plotkin to create a 
soundtrack to some unimaginable horror flick unspooling inside Bullen's 
diseased head. This time round, the track titles suggest somnambulence 
(‘Slumber’, ’Dreamspace’, ‘Night Tide’), and the emphasis on the 
unconscious extends so far in places as to recall Joy Division in mood 

Appropriately for such an uncommunicative duo, and given the way 
they bleach out language in a hazy vocal mix, Scorn don't know where 
to place themselves. Harris accepts both 'post-rock' and 'Isolationist 1 as 
applicable tags, then suggests that they might even be rock 'n' roll. 
‘What I mean by that is that we tour, we put out records, we write 
material, promote it, use guitars, electronics and drums; doing 
everything a classic rock W roll group has done.’ Harris's choice of 
listening material — Beastie Boys, Cocteau Twins, PiL, Meat Beat 
Manifesto — underscores the processed, collaged, un-rock nature of 
the music in which the duo work. Although Bullen was eager to take the 
music in a noisier direction along the lines traced by Caspar Brotzmann, 
Harris's disgust with rock, post-Napalm Death, seems to have won out 
leaving everything digitised. 

Control freaks when it comes to their music, Scorn's lack of concern 
with labelling doesn't hide the fact that they are in the vanguard of both 
the post-rock and Isolationist aesthetics; appropriating such distinctly 
communal musics as rap and dub to extreme, individualistic ends. 

JAKUBOWSKI 


Evanescence is out now on Earache 
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“No-Man was all about bedroom 
experiment for the first three years!' 
says Tim Bowness, referring to the 
group which he formed in the mid- 
80s with multi-instrumentalist 
Stephen Wilson. In 1992 the duo 
signed to One Little Indian, and their two albums for the label, Lovesighs and Uaveblows 
And Lovecries, are full of the kind of sophisticated, highly literate, open ended rriusic that 
recalls the halcyon days of such popular experimentalists as Japan, Wire land The 
Associates. Bowness now regards the group as an attempt to link the rigours of the 
avant garde and the glamour and drama of the classic pop song. The duo's new album, 
Flowermouth, is released at the end of June, which will be followed in July by Flame, a 
collaboration between Bowness and ex-Japan keyboard player Richard Barbieri. (No- 
Man are big on the 90s collaboration aesthetic; apart from Barbieri, Flowermouth and 
Flame feature input from Robert Fripp, Ian Carr, Danny Thompson and another ex- 
Japan refugee, drummer Steve Jansen, among others.) The free CD on the cover of this 
month's issue of The Wire features two tracks apiece from Flowermouth and Flame. We 
asked Tim Bowness to talk us through the thinking and practice that lie behind; the four 
songs. Here then is your guide to the oblique contours and strange topography of No- 
Man's land... (Interview by Tony Herhngton) 


The No-Man sampler Is a limited edition exclusive to The Wire. We regret that the otter is not Jra/toWe to 
overseas readers. 








Angel Gets Caught In The Beauty Trap 

Imagine a traditional singer/songwriter ballad arranged by a Steve 
Reichian minimalist composer; that was the idea that influenced this 
song. It's a notion of fusing opposites, a combination of musical 
extremes. Originally we had a three minute improvisation that Stephen 
worked up into a 90 minute orchestration, or however long it Is now [ 10 
minutes, actually]. We wanted to give the song time to develop rather 
than go for that epic Prog rock thing. 

It was one of our first experiments in using a large orchestration, and 
large scale organisation; bringing in outside people like ian Carr, Mel 
Collins and Robert Fripp. We’d always wanted to use different 
instrumental textures and voices — mostly because we'd always liked 
records like Sketches Of Spain or even mid-80s [David] Sylvian albums 
that would use lots of players from jazz and classical backgrounds. 

We brought in these people because we admired their work Ian Carr 
is obviously a great jazz musician and writer, and those first two Nucleus 
albums [ Elastic Rock and We'll Talk About It Later], they were a 
wonderful British response to what Miles Davis was doing at the time on 
In A Silent Way and Jack Johnson. Mel Collins — he's a ubiquitous 
session man, very talented, incredibly musical. He responds immediately, 
which is a rare talent And 90 per cent of what he gives you is usable. 
There's not a lot of excess. 

We’d been fans of Fripp for years. Along with The Velvets, Roxy Music 
and Television, King Crimson were one of the great multimedia bands. I 
went to see the Discipline tour years ago and it was a kind of revelation, 
so intense: jazz spontaneity, rock energy; completely breaking the sound 
barrier. And he was very inspiring to work with. We recorded him in 
Stephen's bedroom and it was like the best Frippertronics concert ever, 
in your own house. We invented these obvious strategies for him to 
work in. So, say we wanted him to do some hoary old rock 'n* roll 
playing, we’d have these photographs of Buddy Holly and we'd cross- 
fertilise them with pictures of Fripp. He was witty, astute, intelligent; he 
didn't dent his legend one bit 


Soft Shoulders 

This track was inspired by a Suzanne Vega album called 99.9 Fahrenheit 
Degrees. It was produced by Mitchell Froom. He’s famous for producing 
people like Elvis Costello and Richard Thompson, and he produced the 
last American Music Club album. He's probably the only radical 
producer of the 90s who's doing something fresh but also commercially 
coherent 

When we heard the Vega album it was a revelation, particularly the 
blend of emotional songwriting and sonic innovation on tracks like 
'Blood Makes Noise’. That’s also a quality that the Bjork album had. 
Again, ifs a combination of extremes of experiment and expression. It's 
what No-Man are also trying to do. Its like a bridge between the avant 
garde and the sheer glamour of pure pop, which you can also hear in 
The Velvets, Roxy Music, Bowie, Japan. It’s something of a buried 
history. A dream for us would be to hear a player like David Torn 
working with The Pet Shop Boys, who are a wonderful pop group but it 
would be great to hear them breaking the edges of their structure. But 
people don’t think in those terms any more. People are either far out or 
far in. The middle ground doesn’t really exist It’s still there In film and 


literature — look at Hal Hartley or Spike Lee or The Piano-, there are 
some brilliant films that are cross-cultural, that are high and low art, fun 
and serious at the same time, that are massively commercial and also 
massively ambitious. You don’t see it so much in music. But that kind of 
bridging album, between pop and experiment, which was once the 
norm, that was one of the reasons that got me into music, records like 
Bowie's Low, Roxy's For Your Pleasure, Japan’s Tin Drum — there are 
very few of those kind of records around today; the Bjork album, 
obviously, Vega’s 99.9, Jane Siberry, Stina Nordenstam. These are the 
radical conservatives, the creative mainstream, and these are the 
people who really shape music. 

In the late 80s, when we were looking around for a rhythm 
section to work with, we thought, 'Who are the best?’ In Japan, Mick 
Karn and Steve Jansen must have been one of the most original 
rhythm sections around, and Richard Barbieri is probably the only post- 
Eno keyboard player of note, aside from maybe The Aphex Twin. He 
took Eno quite literally, using sounds as opposed to musical notes, fused 
it with Stockhausen and produced something extraordinary 
We did a tour with Jansen, Barbieri and Karn, and Richard and I used 
to talk about albums that inspired us, which included Remain In Light 
the first Velvets album, and Low, but the albums that really mattered to 
us were a lot of those pure singer/songwriter records, Joni Mitchell’s 
Hejira, Robert Wyatt's Rock Bottom, Lou Reed's Berlin. Our Top Tens 
were virtually identical. And the elements of Japan I always liked were 
songs like "Ghosts" and "Night Porter", those kind of Ambient Torch 
songs. They'd never really done an entire album of those type of songs, 
and neither had anyone else, maybe Julee Cruise or Stina Nordenstam, 
so Flame was an attempt to do that. It's more balanced in terms of 
mood than Flowermouth, which is maybe more eclectic 


Torch Dance 

"Torch Dance" and "Brightest Blue" were the last two songs we wrote. I 
think we got paranoid that on the other songs we’d been so true to our 
original intentions that there wasn't the diversity that we needed. "Torch 
Dance’ was originally inspired by The Aphex Twin's "Analogue 
Bubblebath". While I love The Aphex Twin, I still prefer Fripp and Eno’s 
No Pussyfooting, because it has all the same textural, technological and 
loop possibilities as The Aphex Twin, but it also has a very singular, 
engaging voice over the top, which is Fripp. So Richard did his homage 
to "Bubblebath", then we brought in Michael Bearpark, who’s a very 
interesting textural guitarist, to play over the top of it to hopefully give 
the song more resonance and depth. 


Brightest Blue 

This is another song that fits the No-Man blueprint in that it’s a fairly 
simple love song, combined with something sonically interesting from 
Richard and some jazz folk interpretative playing from Danny 
Thompson. Hopefully it echoes all those late 60s Nick Drake and John 
Martyn albums. Those people wrote great love songs which were made 
more interesting by the presence of players like Danny Thompson or 
John Stevens; that 60s UK jazz fraternity. You could imagine a tour 
coming out of those kind of records, where Ian Carr would be 
supported by Keith Tippett, supported by Nick Drake, supported by Van 
Der Graaf Generator. You can hear those kind of possibilities in those 
records. So “Brightest Blue' is influenced by that attitude embodied by 
Drake, Martyn, Peter Hammill and Kevin Coyne; all these brilliant 
musicians who have been completely written out of the plot. O 




In Morocco, music 
retains a power that has 
been lost in the cold, thin 
light of Europe, writes 
Peter Culshaw. Welcome to the palace of sonic 
sorcery, ecstatic states and parallel realities. 



Ismael, the Moroccan sitting next to me on the plane 

to Tangier, seemed an ordinary enough businessman: Burton's suit, 
Rolex watch, slightly battered briefcase. It turns out that he's "in clothes" 
— import and export. But then he started telling me about his mother- 
in-law, who has the ability to drink boiling water and then spit it out ice 
cold a few seconds later. His current problem was that his daughter had 
been put under a spell by a frog. Frogs, he explained, as if discussing 
VAT, are prone to being possessed by devils; the difficulty being that 
you never knew if it was by a good or bad devil. 

His family are Aissawa Sufis, a sect known for their extreme religious 
practices: some lacerate themselves with knives, others eat live 
scorpions and snakes. The sect was founded by Sidi Mohammed Bin 
Aissa in the 15th century and is based around his tomb in Meknes. If 
you sleep at the tomb, legend says, your dreams will reveal the answer 
to your problems. 

Like other Sufi sects, the Aissawa rely on music to induce ecstatic 
states (although the more extreme practices have been outlawed by 
the State), and from the Muezzin calling the faithful to prayer to the 
topical songs of the Chabbi singers, music in Morocco (where culture is 
still largely oral) retains a power that has been lost in the cold, thin light 

"The whole Muslim world is controlled by music," wrote William 
Burroughs during one of his periodic stays in Tangier, the city that 
provided the inspiration for his Interzone. In Morocco Islam is a 
particular hybrid, however, combining earlier ancient Berber traditions 
and paganistic elements. The worship of individual saints, for example, is 
widespread in Morocco but frowned on by strict Koranic teachings. 

I’d travelled to the country as part of the advance party for this year’s 
Music Village, which will bring over 50 musicians from all parts of 


The days of louche Tangier, of the Beats and Joe Orton, 
are long gone, but we explored some Tangier lowlife anyway. The first 
evening did not go well. Martin Gordon, who was in Morocco recording 
material for the CD that will be released to coincide with the tour, met 
"a personal friend of James Bond" who sold him an overpriced 
djellabah cloak. Richard Waite, our photographer, was headbutted by a 
hooded figure in an alleyway, and I was attacked by three teenage 
pickpockets. Paranoid, we wondered into the Moroccan Palace, a 
nightclub decorated with extreme Moroccan kitsch and lit by ultraviolet 
light. The music of a Moroccan rai band was being painfully distorted by 
the club's PA. Girls, hostesses presumably, dressed in white Berber 
costumes looked strangely angelic as the UV light made their white 
dresses luminous. Later, we went up the street to the Radio Club, where 
the floor5how consisted of a circle of very large belly dancers moving to 
synthesized Berber rhythms. 

Part of any self respecting bohemian's itinerary in Tangier is a visit to 
the home of the author and composer Paul Bowles. Bowles has 
become so inextricably linked to the city that he even gets mentioned in 
official guidebooks, where he is described as 'The Titan of Tangier'. 
Bowles wasn't up for a formal interview, as he was recovering from a 
cancer on the nose, which, as he pointed out, "is no place to have a 
cancer". He seemed frail and decidedly untitanic He was sitting up in 
bed, looking amazingly like his character in Bernardo Bertolucci's film of 
The Sheltering Sky. 

In the 50s, Bowles spent a year in Morocco recording music on a 
Library Of Congress grant Beat writer/artist Brion Gysin once said that 
Moroccan music was enough to convert him to Islam. “One likes 
Moslems, but one wouldn't want to be one," Bowles drawled. "The 
hippies thought they could arrive and immediately become Moroccans. 
That didn't work." The conversation jumped from Castro and meditation 
(Bowles was against both) to my attack by the pickpockets. “Knives?" he 
asked, with almost deadpan glee. He raised his hands to mime a 
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The Aissawa 
dancer went 
into a 


heavy 

trance 


and the rhythms 

pushed everyone into another 


blessing on the Music Village, and we went off to an expensive Nouvelle 
Cuisine restaurant called Chez Matisse to celebrate our meeting with 
the great man. 

The next day we hired a taxi, a battered old Mercedes, to 
take us north to Chefchauen in the Rif Mountains. We stopped for lunch 
at Tetuan, an hour north of Tangier, having been warned more than 
once that it was the most unpleasant town in Morocco. We ended up at 
a restaurant were it seems our mint tea was spiked, probably with 
opium as there was much jesting about the tea being 'whisky 
Moroccain". In the taxi to Chefchauen, I began to have aural 
hallucinations. I was convinced that I could understand the words of the 
Arabic songs on the tape the taxi driver was playing, and that they were 
being sung in English and were directed at me. One insistent refrain 
went, 'The old man says you must go to Fez where you will meet your 
shadow.' 

Chefchauen was the prettiest place we went to: cobbled streets, a 
fabulous old medina and Casbah, clean air and houses painted brilliant 
white and assorted shades of blue. Chefchauen used to be totally 
isolated — before 1920 only three Europeans had visited here — and 
it was once the centre of an independent Emirate. One of those three 
visitors, Walter Harris, a Times journalist, was amazed that "within 30 
hours ride of Tangier [there was] a city in which it was considered an 
utter impossibility for a Christian to enter.' Harris was kidnapped by the 
legendary Sultan Raisuni when the town was alerted to the presence of 
'a Christian dog". Our key contact in Chefchauen was the Sultan's 
grandson, who was highly suspicious of us, and demanded to see my 
non-existent credentials. He was eventually placated by taking the 
number of my Switch card, which I explained was a kind of English ID. 

He introduced us to a group of Hadra Sufis, who sing transcendent 
music, a kind of Arabic Gregorian chant. We also tracked down, through 
the mysterious Monsieur Rien ('Mr Nothing', apparently one of 
Morocco's leading chess players), a Taktouka Jabiliya group who had 
been shortlisted to come to London as part of the Music Village. The 
group comes from the same region as the infamous Joujouka 
musicians, who, during the 60s, recorded with Ornette Coleman and 
Brian Jones, among others. (According to Brion Gysin, Jones was 'a 
typical spoiled rock star.") Unlike the Joujouka musicians, the Jabiliya 
use violins, which made the music sound like a Rifian Velvet 
Underground. “It’s soft music that goes deep inside the man/ said their 


manager Ben Jouba Mohammed. We recorded them in the dreamlike 
garden within the old Casbah with the mountains and palm trees 
behind. At a moment of extreme musical intensity, one of the group 
began to dance with a tea tray on his head. 

Our attempts to travel south to Fez were slightly 

impeded by our driver going four hours out of the way and (hen falling 
asleep at the wheel, nearly killing us in the process. Writer Adrian 
Dannatt possibly saved our lives, keeping the driver awake Iby doing a 
version of the tea tray dance in the front seat, explaining thit it was an 
ancient English folk dance. 

Our welcome in the ancient medieval city of Fez was more effusive 
than in Chefchauen. We were greeted by Dr Skali, a Sufi ^cholar. Dr 
Skali is currently, and rather romantically, organising Festivals Of Desert 
Song And Sacred Music In a courtyard we got to see a performance by 
an Aissawa Sufi group. Of all the music we saw, this was the most 
initially disorientating and impossible to place: it could hOve been a 
Glenn Branca influenced avant jazz group playing. Rhythms 4s powerful 
as The Burundi Drummers echoed in quadrophonic sound around the 
courtyard, pipes screamed like feedback and massive horris added a 
kind of systems riff on top. It had an immediate physical effect, hitting 
me in the pit of my stomach; which, according to the group's jeader and 
master drummer, the elegant, portly Monsieur Gipsy, was 'The first sign 
of going into trance" 

The group’s 'roadies' were Majdubs, or 'holy fools’, who looked as if 
they had walked out of a Dostoyevsky novel. They warmed ii> the skins 
of the drums on braziers to keep them in tune, and during the 
performance held flags and handed Monsieur Gray his sticks. Later they 
took us to a bizarre circumcision ritual which lasted three hours. 
Towards the end, with the boy about to be snipped, and while his 
mother was borne aloft in a giant silver shell carried by men all wearing 
a uniform red fez and doing a soft shoe shuffle around the room, the 
Aissawa dancer went into a heavy trance and the rhythms pushed 
everyone into another dimension. Aissawas are accepted ias part of 
day-to-day life in Fez, by leading the football chants irj the Fez- 
Marrakesh football derby, for instance, but disappointingly] Monsieur 
Gipsy informed me that neither he nor his group went in for kwallowing 
live scorpions or snakes. 

All the Sufis I met had a magical view of life. Ahmad| Costas, a 





'rationalism' of fundamentalism, which he felt had borrowed the ill- 
fitting clothes of Communism. Costas was writing a book about his Sufi 
master Sisi Hamza Algadiri. Apparently Algadiri had correctly predicted 
Costas's future so often that the writer had to accept his powers. 

Meknes is only an hour from Fez by taxi, but with its 

armies of shoeshine boys, cigarettes sold singly, and peeling buildings, it 
has much more of a Third World feel. I failed to track down Ismael and 
his mother in law who drank boiling water, but we caught a group of 
Berber musicians who live in El-Hajeb, outside Meknes, and will be part 
of the Music Village tour. The group sing songs from the ancient, 
mysterious Berber culture — some are traditional, concerned with 
nature and love, others are written by the present group members. One 
powerful recent composition was about speed, and the confusion 
caused by the increasing pace of modem life. As the group performed, 
the female members unleashed cascades of long, dark hair. 

Rabat on the coast is one of the most cosmopolitan cities in Morocco. 
It still retains a strong French colonial influence. On our first evening 
there we went to a restaurant to hear some Sephardic Jewish music 
sung by the owner Michel who had been invited to perform as part of 
Music Village. In fact, he was unable to sing Jewish songs for fear of 
offending the Arab customers, one of whom got up and shouted, "I will 
cut the throat of anyone who insults my country." (This may have been 
directed at Adrian, who had said how much the king looked like Nelson 
Mandela.) Michel's pregnant wife didn't want him to go to Europe 
anyway, and instead we listened as one of the waiters sang Rod Stewart 

In Morocco all the railway stations pipe in muzak (which is probably 
the real 'World Music'). We caught the Marrakesh Express (yes, it does 
exist) to the hot south. In Marrakesh itself, our hotel was next to a 
funfair playing Euro disco at full volume; Muezzin calls and a 
thunderstorm completed the cacophony. We recorded some flamenco 
tinged melhun music in the courtyard of El Glaoui Palace, an ex-harem 
and once the scene of extraordinary banquets where guests, according 
to the writer Gavin Maxwell, were given "whatever they wanted: a 
diamond ring, a present of money in gold, or a Berber girl or a boy from 
the High Atlas." As (the tapes rolled hundreds of bats squeaked in high 
pitched unison overhead, giving the recording a rather unique quality. 

Our last music stop was Essaouira, currently being touted as 'Africa's 
Windy City' to casfi in on the windsurfer market. In the 60s, Jimi 
Hendrix and a pre-Muslim Cat Stevens spent summers here, although 
for us the wind, the dark alleys and the fact that Martin was attacked by 
a shoeshine boy gave it a slightly sinister air, especially when the 
electricity gave out and the town was pitched into darkness. 

We'd arranged to record the Tior Gnawa group in the house of the 
British artist Sophie Distempel, although her house guest, Mick Harvey, 
the guitarist in Nick Cave's Bad Seeds, felt it was interrupting his 
painting, so we recorded at one of the musicians' houses instead. 
Gnawa music originated from the music of Sudanese slaves who were 
brought to Morocco in the 12th century. It sounds very African, 
motored by silver castanets and a double bass-like instrument called a 
hajouj. The group normally perform all night and go through different 
'colours’ of trance; your characteristics determine which particular 
colour will send you into a trance. The healing powers of this music 
once snapped Jane Loveless out of a severe depression, and now she 
manages this particular Tior Gnawa group. 

As Paul Bowles says: in the Moroccan night ‘sorcery is burrowing its 
invisible tunnels in every direction, from thousands of senders to 
thousands of unsuspecting recipients' □ 
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“7 Seconds, an ethereal duet with Neneh Cherry, 
is just one highlight of this particularly varied, 
modern and fine ottering from 
Senegal's superstar” - SKY 

includes the single 

‘7 seconds’ 

featuring neneh cherry 
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For details of this year's Music Village, see Sounding Off. 











For almost 30 years, John Cale has pursued 
a singular musical odyssey with no regard for 
conventional frontiers. Ian Penman caught up 
with him in Amsterdam to hear about 
disintegration, violent silence and the end 
of the world. Photos by Rob Hann. 


"Uh, we may be in a bit of trouble here; all the maps are 
changing so rapidly Ids difficult to follow these days .. ' 


John Cale is rock’s international traveller his work isa 

trans-continental drift of moons and maps, seas and seachange, envoys 

Eric Ambler and Graham Greene, to songs like ‘Chinese Envoy’ and 
albums like Artificial intelligence (which reflected his burgeoning interest 
in Realpolitik manoeuvres) to his current release Last Day On Earth — 



Cale's world is bounded only by the limits of his imagination, but his 
personality has always seemed to rest upon a brooding Welshness he 
has never tried to eijase. Like similar traits found in the Scots and Irish, it 
is a lived schism compounded of equal parts rage and ruefulness, 
melancholy and mania, excess and asceticism. 

“Sometimes I think, Jesus, I've been in New York longer than I've 
been in Wales. But I realise I still feel out of place a little bit when it 
comes to sitting down and writing something, and I don't have the same 
kind of attack I used to have when I lived in Britain. There's a different 
kind of language goes into the song* 

New York has been a base on and off ever since the mid-60s, when 
he took what he had learned in the Academy (having studied under 
Aaron Copland, and performed with John Cage and LaMonte Young) 
downtown into the dervish dance of The Velvet Underground. Later, he 
produced the mid-70s debut album of downtown's great diva/poet — 
Patti Smith's epochal Horses — and recorded his own Musk For A New 
Society for New York label Ze in 1983; which brings us up to date and 
Last Day On Earth, the current collaboration with fellow traveller and 
(sometime) NYC resident Bob Neuwirth. But his songs, even at their 
rockiest, even those which were steeped in American mythologies, like 
“Cable Hogue’ and “Buffalo Ballet", have never been particularly 
American, and he has been rewarded with a staunch, even obsessive, 
fanbase in cities like Paris, Berlin, and Amsterdam, where we briefly met 
at the end of May during Cale's latest European tour. 

His cultural heartland remains European; who else, after all, can pluck 
out of their folio songs like ‘Hedda Gabler" and “Graham Greene’, 
“Andalucia" and “A Child's Christmas In Wales’? He wears fashionable 


French clothes and collaborates on LPs 
about Rimbaud. He hangs out with Michael 
Ondaatje and Thomas Pynchon (’Tom? We 
talk about rockets and missile systems...’). 
He muses on the fall of the Wall and is 
obsessed by the fleeting, paranoiac shadows 
cast by international diplomacy: John Cale 
brought 



Cale was for a long time rock's 

most renowned Jekyll and Hyde — someone 
who could chart delicate orchestral 


lis prevailing mi 

." 'tic schizophrenia’ but presents something 

is, having sloughed off those things which 
sipated — his singular schizo energies. “It's a 
to work: if you have that combination you’re a 
' ke I've gotten more of a sense of 

purpose over time.’ 

If you compare 1983's definitive (definitively wrecked, wracked) 
Music For A New Society with Last Day On Earth, you can hear two 
markedly different approaches to pinning down our Zeitgeist in song. 
New Society is the private side — life viewed through a cracked pane 
of privation — while Last Day is panoramic, more civic in its 

"Last Day is crowded; it has a lot of people in it There is a community 
of mood or feeling from the people that are there, that is always 

On Last Day we hear a Cale who is singing about disintegration rather 
than viewing it from the inside: someone who has adjusted his lens, sees 
the larger picture, has replaced despair with a certain laconic 
detachment. On Last Day, he takes a sad, sage, sidereal look at the end 
of the world. 

“Superficially, I was thinking of it as a kind of Brechtian landscape, 
and there were also elements of Blade Runner in it. There’s a 
contradiction between all the longing that's going on — the lonesome 
kind of qualities — and the fact that it's a crowded piece, all the songs 
are sung by different characters." 

Cale has always been a crowd of characters unto himself: these 
days, he just directs them, instead of acting them all out. Last Day was 
in fact planned as a theatrical piece (’I think there may be three plays 









Cage’s appeal was that he came along and 

displaced 

the role of the artist very gently and with 
a great deal of humour via Zen... 


I bought it 33 


there") and there are even murmurs about a film (which could surely 
only be done by one man: Alan Rudolph. Pre- or post-millennial 
clamour around the neighbourhood bar; schmoozing at the Cafe 
Apocalypso...). 

“It's not so much pre- or post-Apocalypse. It’s suspended time. It may 
look as if it’s in one place, but slowly you find yourself in a kind of 
Sargasso Sea: you can't move anywhere, it's not really the time it 
pretends to be...“ 


reply, and then Tanglewood College actually replying. Humphrey Searle 
was my composition teacher and as soon as I knew he wasla serialist, 
and that that was kind of where It was at, I chased after it I was really 
interested in saying 'Hey! look at all this stuff!” 

Rock only seems able to interact with 'classical' traditions through 
bombast and parody and florid technical facility, but Cale has never 
been afraid of the other side — of (violent) silence. 

"I think that’s really allowing your environment to be part of what you 


Rock is ever wary of experimenting with other media, 

other perspectives, but Cale's musical apprenticeship was spent working 
in other traditions. A piano prodigy at the age of eight he was soon 
looking further afield than choirs and angels. If you were attached to 
the avant garde in Europe the first thing you would be aware of was 
that there was a big move afoot: Stockhausen had taken over the 
mantle of Schoenberg, and everybody else — there was a lot of control 
in what they were doing. Whereas LaMonte [Young] was preaching the- 
exact opposite — that you don’t need control, because there’s enough 
variety already in the music — just by playing one note you already 
have enough variety. People were much more interested in what the 
role of the artist in society was and how responsibility attached to them; 
that whatever you did artistically had to reflea some position of yours in 
society, so that you did not fall into the passivity of the World War Two 
era of composers, who became part of the Machine. 

"In Wales it was very religious, there was a strong religious Right, for 
want of a better phrase. And Cage’s appeal in college was that he came 
along and displaced the role of the artist very gently and very lightly and 
charmingly and with a great deal of humour via Zen... I bought if 

It must have posed a remarkable alternative at the time. "It was a lot 
of fun; it was a question of writing applications to Moscow, Leningrad, 
Harvard — and sometimes getting a reply, sometimes never getting a 


as possible. There’s a lot of stillness in all that,” he sighs with what seems 
a slightly faraway edge to his voice - like the mood that attaches to 
someone beautiful you know you'll never sleep with; that is, pomething 
forever out of reach. 


‘Wasting time/We throw the dice. ’ 


There’s hardly a Cale album I don’t like no home 

should be without his mid-70s triptych of Pahs 1919, Fear and Helen Of 
Troy — all recently reissued on CD), but I’ve wanted to ask him about 
Music For A New Society for years. Despite concerted prompting on my 
part, its creator doesn't seem exactly anxious to go over this rjionument 
to the influence of anxiety. Where someone else might airily explain its 
desperate ambience by a simple "Yeah, I was really fucked up at that 
time. . .’, Cale says: "It’s what happens when you sell yourself 
parameters that are fairly draconian. I mean, nothing counts unless the 
tape is running. Once the tape is running you've got to go from A to Z 
and not stop. So you have to plan ahead, you have to think how and 
when everything is going to happen." 

You mean the songs were thought out, but also entirely of the 


repeat tries.. . They were what they were." ( Continued on page 73.) 
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Once one of the fiercest voices in modern jazz, 
Pharoah Sanders now keeps a gentler, wiser 
counsel. Michael Jackson strains an ® 

ear to discover whether the creator 
still has a master plan. 


peace 


pruce f 


Extracting tittle-tattle from saxophone guru Pharoah 

Sanders is a tough nut for the jazz paparazzi. Approaching him with a 
short-answer questionnaire seemed a reasonable ploy, but as with many 
of your great jazz individualists, Sanders has a groove all his own and 
there's no rushing him. "I don’t go in much for talkin'," he says in the 
broad tones of his native Arkansas. "Maybe you should get something 
from the music, that's where the answers are." 

An old adage, “He who knows does not speak; he who speaks does 
not know", springs to mind, a saying with which the South African pianist 
Bheki Mseleku has some sympathy. The one-time Buddhist recluse 
played host to Sanders on his recent Timelessness album and has 
spoken with marked animation and reverence about the saxophonist’s 
taciturnity. 

Whether his grandmother, his childhood guardian, meant to call him 
Pharoah but spelt it phonetically (Ferrell) to make it easier on him at 
school, or whether it was a piece of precognition punning that would 
presage his untamed outbursts on the saxophone, is still a matter for 
speculation. Certainly Sanders has a majesty about him that makes a 
wneeoung journo feel like an irksome Israelite plaguing him for wheat. 

When I met him backstage at London’s Dingwaiis last 

May, the ubiquitous Julian Bahula was there having just proffered a 
British-made tenor mouthpiece which Pharoah was examining. "Anyone 
know where you can get a crystal mouthpiece?" he eventually asked, as 
if enquiring about a relic from Tutankhamen's tomb. "Willie Garnett's 
your man," I ventured. 

The saucer-sized, unblinking eyes appeared to thaw a fraction at the 
prospect that I might have a smattering of insight into the minutiae of 
the jazz world. His Amish-like beard, formidable physical presence and 
sagacious mien endow him with all the images of instant authority, but 
Sanders’s seniority, having attained Living Legend status, seems 
precocious when you consider he’s a mere 53 (a decade younger than 
Sonny Rollins, for instance). This emphasises how quickly he formed a 
personal identity as a player: back in New York in 1964, still in his early 
twenties, he was already pacesetting for John Coltrane (who was 14 
years his senior) on such albums as Meditations and Uve At The Village 
Vanguard Again!. 


He views my list of questions with suspicion. "What’s all this about 
rage and anger? I just play happy music to lift people." OK, but Sanders 
was one of the first musicians unafraid to create an unholy row on the 
saxophone; an oxyacetylene approach to the jazz tradition that was 
either born out of a frustration with the mainstream, or the socio¬ 
cultural imperatives of the 1960s, or both, or something else 
altogether (depending on your point of view). Sure, Eric Dolphy and 
Albert Ayler had made their noises, and Gato Barbieri was probably the 
closest but Sanders's blowtorch focus was something else. No doubt 
there was a violent, primitivist undercurrent to the early hippy thing (so 
my mum tells me) and Sanders exposed that and rode on its crest. 

The flipside to the electric-starter scream of such 

tracks as ‘Seven By Seven" ( Pharoah's First), "Aum" ( Tauhid ), "Balance" 
(.Izipho Zam), "The Creator Has A Master Plan Part II" (Karma) and 
"Red, Black And Green" ( Thembi) is a studied, succinct mellowness 
which has taken charge of the Sanders arsenal. Although comparatively 
soporific for some, his preoccupation with unashamedly Coltranesque 
balladry, particularly on his Timeless recordings of the last four or five 
years, reveal a deference and complete lack of pretension that have 
increased his mystique. Who else could have got away with an 
instrumental cover of Whitney Houston's "The Greatest Love Of All", 
and a dead straight rendering at that? 

This heart on sleeve sincerity makes curious comparison with his early 
70s Impulse! projects, with their overpopulated, exotic instrumentation. 
The desire for cross-cultural, communal celebration is obviously of the 
essence to Pharoah, however; his later records on the Theresa label 
feature a host of performers, including what can only be his 
grandmother choiring in with some Guy Lombardo vibrato on Journey 

Though these ambitious conglomerations aren’t always successful on 
disc, it is a shame he can't afford to translate them to a live situation, 
because the classic tenor plus rhythm set up seems like a commercial 




behind him. This approach has become de rigeur with Sonny Rollins's 
performances of late and is perhaps the price tag on today's 
international star marketing. The Creator Has A Master Plan Part If, 
with its outrageous shift from the utopian incantations of Leon Thomas 
to an apocalyptic sonic frenzy, possibly only exists today as a sign of its 
times and an indication of the integrity of the Impulse! label (that’s if you 
discount its contemporary status as a signifier for the post-Acid Jazz 
beatnik), but it also points to an endearing lack of strategy in Sanders. 

This kamikaze mentality as a genuinely untactical spiritual 
pronouncement has abated as the years have set in, and he has 
tempered his use of extended split-tone techniques to the extent to 
where they now seem perfunctory — the inevitable consequence of 
moving towards universal rather than cult acclaim. After all, the 
generation that Gilles Peterson introduced to "You Gotta Have 
Freedom" need some kind of reference point, as do those who may 
have forgotten Sanders's kinship with Coltrane (for both, Sanders's 
music can still shock or confuse, and it is the spiritual coherence that is 
easier to relate to). Hence, at the Dingwall's gig he rattles through a 
tight-railed rendition of 'Giant Steps' and a torrid version of 'Ole", the 
latter interspersed with the appropriate matador vocal stabs. 

The Pharoah Sanders image has become eminently 

saleable of late, and on stage he can back up the showbiz hype with a 
wealth of original party tricks (although he has little taste for the 
unravelling of monumentally rhapsodic solos; it’s not bravura but 


What's all this about 


emotion he wants to display). At two recent London shows, tljie lapping 
of the Red Sea was conjured up as the saxophone keys clicked around 
spare air pumped in by Pharoah's mighty lungs (with a touch pf circular 
breathing over some harmonics to kick things off, all you need is good 
microphone technique and a generous twist of the delay knob, and 
behold! The saxophone can play itself!). More aural alchemy occured 
courtesy of an assortment of tambourines, an impressive bell chain and 
another Egyptian treasure, a brass bowl banged like a gong and left to 
resonate eerily into the mic. Stony faced pianist William Henderson 
appeared to stiffen slightly at this now regular resonating bowl act but 
it's an ingenious device for controlling an audience and flushing out the 
titterers, and it fits the flipside of Pharoah's personality, which has 
something to do with reverberating silence. 

Backstage after the show I brought out a selection of CDs and 
Pharoah duly rose to the bait 'What's that one? When did they put that 
one out? What’s the name of that record company? They never contact 
me. I tell ya, I don't get a penny in royalties from this. There's a guy in 
New York, I don’t even want to mention his name, he owes me..." 

Still, let's not get hung up with the temporal. I’m as willing to accept 
Pharoah's astrological references and Niltoc alter ego as I wasj to accept 
Sun Ra (with whom Sanders worked in the early 60s) as ^ genuine 
mystic/eccentric with something refreshing to offer. And you really do 
have to take that committed, knitted brow at face value, because you 
are dealing with a granite Laconian here. 

Having said that, I did manage to bag an answer to the first question 
on my list. What’s your favourite food? "Chocolate," he replied, with a 
microscopic smile. 

Pharoah Sanders's new album, Crescent Of Love, is out sopn on the 
Evidence label. Pharoah appears on another Evidence release, Franklin 
Kiermyer’s Solomon’s Daughter, which is released this montp through 
Harmonia Mundi. 
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ultraworld 


The story of The Orb is a garbled data 
trail of Heavenly nights. Ambient connections, cosmic 
rushes, casual puns, and business deals gone sour. David Toop 
pieces it together with Dr Alex Paterson and Kris ‘Thrash’ Weston. 


And if you're worried about the kirklode, which is a 
Mazarti baroqui, I would Ike to sum it up this way: what 
a wonderflode bird is that opus, which grerts on the 
musical scalode, but Mozart it wasn't fair, because he 
turned that bought that square. And that’s where the 
kirklode was bom, in the early mom. But after all, we are 
prepared for anything. We've studied the American, with 
its Aaron Coptoader, and of course, Alois Ha with its in¬ 
tone, or the twelfth ah-ah-ah, or various scales 

— Approximate transcription of Professor 
Stanley Unwin's lecture on music 

‘How," asks Julian, "does one approach the huge, ever 
growing pulsating Orb at the centre of the ultraworld?' 
"Obvious," replies Sandy. "We skirt the Common and 
enter via the Back Passage." (With apologies to The 
Goons.) 


And SO We do, entering the recording studio and offices 
currently rented by The Orb somewhere in London and finding Kris 
(once known as Thrash) Weston poring over hardware in one studio 
and Dr Alex Paterson, loosely tracksuited and chain splitting, relaxing 
in the space they call the chill out room. Not much decor: a sound 
system, some pictures, some soft furnishings, a Jon Hassell CD lying on 
the floor. So, The Orb in The Wire then: not a coherent hagiography 
but a dodgem dash across a variety of data links: some vertiginous, 


some self-evident; most given scant regard in the popular press. 

Alex gulps when I tell him that the new 'little album', Porpme Fritz, 
sounds to me, in parts, like The Grateful Dead. In fact, I thinw it sounds 
like ‘Dark Star' as interpreted by The Javanese Radio Orchestra Of 
Jogjakarta in a state of accumulating disrepair. I can only regard this as 
a compliment, so I keep it under my hat. 

As a preamble, Doctor Paterson informs me that they liave been 
recording with BJ Cole, distinguished member of a long line of insanely 
inventive pedal steel guitarists. Like Buddy Emmons, who once 
recorded a Nashville pedal steel version of Pachelbel’s chnon In D 
Major, Coie was moved to divert Debussy, Ravel and Satie through this 
intricate interaction of cables, springs, sliding steel on steel and 
Terpsichorean leg jitters they call a musical instrument Forj evidence, 
consult Transparent Musk (Hannibal Records 1989). 

"I tried to sign him to EG,’ says Alex, referring to his 80s Stint as an 
A&R man for EG Records, once 'home' to Eno, Fripp, Hasfell. Budd, 
the Obscure label, etc. What significance did that job hold i(i the later 
development of The Orb? ‘At the end of the day, they gave me a nice 
cushion to flourish," says Alex. ‘Brought out what I didn't know 1 had, in 
the sense of having an office and sitting around listening to music all 
day, rather than being at home and told to turn it down. At least in my 
own mind I know what’s good Ambient music and what isn't." 

Others who passed tapes across his EG desk include Tom Green, 
sometime collaborator with The Orb (‘Star 6 & 7 8 9‘, ‘Thja Valley’), 
and Utah Saints. “They came to me once as MDMA," says Aflex. "I told 
them to go and get a sampler and listen to some dance records. And 
look what happened. Sorry, my fault sorry.’ (Continued on page 40.) 
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The Orb continued from page 37 

Another connection comes to light. In 1988 I had a telephone 
conversation with Peter Leay, owner of Rham Records in Liverpool. 
Leay had just released A Guy Called Gerald's "Voodoo Ray* (a track 
Alex recently played to astounding effect during a DJ set at 
Megatripolis). "Somebody should get Brian Eno to remix House 
records,” Leay mused. Hmmm, thinks... Now, Alex laughs. "Peter Leay? 
He was at EG. We'd been trying to get the publishing for Gerald." 

We hear a lot of Pink Floyd talk surrounding The orb. 
There Is one solid connection, aside from the flying animal and power 
station references which The Orb make themselves in order to short- 
circuit paragraphs of Pink Floyd parallels. This is Miquette Giraudy's 
Moog work and co-composing on Orb tracks such as "Back Side Of 
The Moon" and "Blue Room". A long-term musical partner of Steve 
Hillage from the days of Gong, Miquette acted in Barbet Schroeder's 
1972 film, La ValOe (.The Valley). The soundtrack, Obscured By Clouds, 
was composed and performed by Pink Floyd. 

One night in 1989, Steve Hillage was wandering around Land Of 
Oz, the club held at London's Heaven by DJ Paul Oakenfold. Upstairs, 
in the VIP room, Alex Paterson and Jimi (JAMS/KLF) Cauty were 
playing Rainbow Dome hlusick, recorded ten years earlier by Hillage 
and Giraudy for the Rainbow Dome at the festival for Mind-Body- 
Spirit "An unusual choice of records, young man," said Mr Hillage, 
introducing himself to the Doctor. "Who are you?" snapped Paterson, 
just prior to biting his tongue. 

Now we peruse the crucible of Ambient: those legendary nights at 
Heaven. "Legendary," the Doctor muses. ‘It was just like a bar, a VIP 
bar, upstairs. We were just given the room every Monday for about six 
months. I'd met Nancy Noise, who introduced me to Paul [Oakenfold]. 
We were talking about it with Jimi [Cauty], I think he liked the idea of 
me and Jimi. We spent the Sundays looping one sample from, like, 808 
State or "Sueho Latino" [the Riki Persi, Claudino Collino and Andrea 
Gemolotto version of ex-Ash Ra guitarist Manuel Gottsching's E2-E4 : it 
would become the first Ambient hit single in the UK] or something that 
was, like, very obvious — the Hovis advert. 


"We'd build melodies up, and then take an eight-track, oJ it was a 
12-track, into Heaven, just linking it up to three decks, loabs of CD 
players, loads of cassettes and this loop, which would then become an 
eight hour version of 'Sueho Latino", ’cause there’s a loop of it in 
there. We used to keep it very, very quiet. We never used to, play any 
drums in there. It'd be just like, you know, BBC sound effects, really." 

Interested parties should refer to the first Orb release — "The Kiss" 
EP released by WAU! Mr Modo on 10 July 1989 and produced by 
Two Fat Belgians in the dark days of Belgian New Beat. The roots of 
The Orb, as revealed by this record, lie in scratch 'n' sniff samplemania 
and remix and blip culture, as much as they lie in other fornjis of less 
agitated music usually mentioned in this immediate vicinity. And while 
we are on the subject, Alex has always been at pains to point out that 
his inspiration came in a cosmic rush from Chicago Housq records 
such as Larry 'Mr Fingers' Heard's "Beyond The Clouds" and) Marshall 
Jefferson’s production of "Open Our Eyes". If these artists have been 
sidelined in the rush for Pink Floyd references, don't jujt blame 
ignorant journalists. Place some blame at the 'gone away' sighs left by 
record company crooks (some in the UK) who succeeded in 
murdering the motivation of these artists. 

What was the initial reaction? “You lost me there," he says, 
somewhat foggily, then relocates me in the Land Of Oz. "We used to 
get six or seven or eight or nine kids who always used to come and sit 
at the front and just sit there all night and listen to what we did. There 
was a hardcore of about nine, maybe ten people listening. There 
wasn't that many people that stayed there all night. And then it 
gradually got bigger. It depended. If it was a bank holiday tljen it got 
packed, people just completely off their heads escaping all the loud 
noises from everywhere else. But you needed a VIP pass to get in 
there, which made it weirdly special. If you could get in and Ijsten to it 
in the first place you were lucky." 

So it made you feel special? "No, it didn't make me feel..r No, not 
you. "Yeah, it made them feel special, for some reason. Wheh I was a 
kid if I could get into a VIP room..You felt privileged to bd listening 
to this weird music? "Well, maybe, yeah. But all the DJs, they liked it 
because they could sit down and talk work, rather than being in a 



room crammed full of loud music and sweaty people, trying to get a 
conversation going behind the DJ booth. NUE then started to pick up 
on it — Ambient House music for the 90s, but there was no Ambient 
bands around. They tried to claim there was loads of clubs all over 
Britain that were on the same network. There was probably three or 
four clubs, one of them being Mardi Gras up in Liverpool.’ 

Who was playing there? I've met the geezer. I can't remember his 
name now. There was the bloke who does On The Wire [on BBC Radio 
Lancashire], Steve Barker, he rang me up at EG when ’Huge Ever 
Growing. . .' was out. Even up to when ’Little Fluffy Clouds’ was 
released, I was still at EG. I didn't see any reason why I should leave. 
They weren't massively big at the time. They were just like very 
underground records, experimental records. It wasn't until I suddenly 
got an album deal that I thought, 'Well fuck it, I’ve gotta make a 
decision. I’ll kill myself If I'm working all during the day and doing music 
all night.' I found a way I could incorporate doing both of those things 
at the same time, which was having my own label with my band on it. 

"The simple reason why it was popular, or became, as 
you say, legendary in a sense, was because no one else had even 
thought about doing that in a club since the late 60s, early 70s. And 
that was playing hippy music, which we weren't at all. I spent four or 
five hours playing really early dub reggae. You don’t have to dance to 
it, you just nod your head to it It’s still Ambient, to me. Some of the 
effects on those records — a four-track, in a hut in Orange Street, and 
they’d make sounds like that It puts us to shame when you think of 
how much we’ve got to play with. 

’Land Of Oz — it only lasted six months. It's the diversity that 
created it. We used to play German versions of Kraftwerk; War — 
Galaxy, The World Is A Ghetto, ’Four Cornered Room" especially off 
that album. Ummm... For All Mankind videos. We had white screens 
so we could put visuals up as well. We had home movies of ducks in 
the park. We’d go for everything. It was all laying on top of each other 
— what The Orb later became, with 4000 people standing watching. 
This was a little room with 100 people in there at the most' 

We are doing swimmingly here, in the serious history stakes. But 
then enter Kris, once a speed metal fan and tape-op at Mark Angelo’s 
studio in Farringdon. In one sense, Kris has simplified the Orbscape. 
Before him, The Orb was a lava lamp of a band, blobbing into new 
formations with each new track. This still happens, thanks to Orbiting 
satellites such as Thomas Fehlmann, Robert Fripp and sundry bassists, 
drummers and DJs, but the business bit in music business has 
necessitated some tactical changes in the campaign. 

First to go was Jimi Cauty, who was keen for The Orb to join KLF 
Communications rather than sign with Jaz Summers’s Big Life label. 
Alex had no wish to become a particle in KLF world domination 
enterprises so they went their separate ways. After the Big Life deal 
turned toxic, with the label allegedly trying to turn The Orb into a sort 
of cosmic coffee table Take That, relations became strained with 
Youth, an old friend, partner in songwriting, and co-director of the 
WAU! label. Youth was managed by Summers (’Someone I didn't 
particularly want to meet again,’ says Alex). This created a difficulty in 
collaborating with System 7 (Hillage and Giraudy) since they recorded 
for Youth's label, Butterfly. And so it goes on: broken friendships, 
money in short supply, the threat of never working again, the former 
record label shoving out singles to milk their departed prospect of the 
final drop. 'This is the stress and reality of what we're doing,’ sighs 
Alex. ’Better to feed the chickens’ 

With Kris, The Orb is a united front or possibly, in its obsessive 
concentration on a certain humorous approach to normal, healthy 
bodily functions, a united Y-front. And speaking of Jimi Cauty — a 


Timelord who once hit the top of the charts with a version of Ron 
Grainer’s BBC Radiophonic Workshop theme for Doctor Who — the 
ensuing trialogue reminded me to track down a passage in a relevant 
book. Here it is: 'Followers of The Goon Show sat up and took notice as 
the [BBC Radiophonic] Workshop provided an unforgettable 
contribution: Major Bloodnok’s stomach. The Workshop's first version 
was thirty seconds long — doing full justice to the gastric disorders of a 
military character with a taste for strong curry and ladies of easy 
virtue’ 

Kris appears to be attempting to ignite his crash helmet. 'What are 
you doing?’ asks Alex. ’Trying to get the sticker off the side,’ he 
replies, going at the letters 'RF with fiery substances. 'You should give 
it to Robert Fripp,’ says Alex. He could use it for his infamous court 
case against EG Records. 'Boosh, see you to fuck me about for 20 
years,’ says Kris, momentarily transported to Glasgow. 'One of the 
reasons he [Fripp] called No Pussylooting No Pussytdoting,' says Alex, 
’was because he thought EG would pussyfoot around with it. Maybe 
we should call it [their forthcoming album with Fripp and Fehlmann] 
No Anal Poking." 

We untangle the complex and delicate interweaving of Orb related 
labels. Another one — an experimental offshoot — is in the planning 
stages. 'I'm gonna be doing that’ says Kris. ’We’ll do a sound effects 
album of different sized mallets dropping on different animals' heads 
from various distances. Many aspects of toilet conversations from 
around the world.’ 

These would make useful alternatives to BBC sound effects such as 
the famous 'Axe Into White Cabbage’. Kris is outraged. 'Nah, see 
things like that, you've gotta do that for real. Electrocuted, shot, gassed 
and eaten by crocodiles all at the same time. Do you want to be our 
model, then?’ No thank you. 'I’m not digressing am I?" he asks. No, 
completely to the point. And for the last word, I leave you with 
Professor Stanley Unwin: 'So through this particular medium, which I 
think you’ll agree is a wonderful modey for intercommunicaxers, is 
really, you know, and should be. Oh yes.’ □ 

Pomme Fritz Is out now on Island 






seen the future of music, and it's anti¬ 
corporate. 


Master Timbalero, a CD of mildly diverting Latin Jazz 

performances released last month on the Californian Concord Picante 
label, is the veteran New Yorican percussionist Tito Puente’s 120th 
album release. Or thereabouts: according to Concord's Nick Phillips, "no 
one really has an exact count of Tito's recordings, including Tito 
himself.’ Around the same time that copies of Master Timbalero arrived 
in the UK, a German musician called Peter Namlook released five CDs 
of Ambient electronic music on his Frankfurt based Fax label. Namlook 
keeps more rigorous accounts than Tito Puente, and these CDs brought 
the number of albums issued by Fax (under a variety of pseudonyms, all 
fronts for Namlook) by mid-June to 143. 

get a fix on the vapour trails left by a musician whose career has floated 
across the last five decades of popular music, from 40s Puerto Rico to 
50s New York and ending up at a West Coast mainstream jazz label. 
Peter Namlook, however, has spent the greater part of his musical life 
sealed into the same Frankfurt recording studio and only released his 
first Fax album in December 1992; and he’s been releasing them, in 
limited edition quantities, at the rate of around two a week ever since. 
What kind of logic can we glean from that? 

One possible answer lies buried beneath the detail of a number of 
events, fragmented but gradually coming together, that connect with 
the rapid advances that have occurred in both music and information 
technology over the last ten years, as well attendent developments in 
such musical genres as Ambient and Techno, and the inability of the 
global record industry to respond on any kind of creative level to the 
challenges presented by such initiatves. 

In March 1990 I interviewed A Guy Called Gerald. The 
previous year Gerald had released a single called "Voodoo Ray', a 
resolutely strange and hypnotic piece of Acid House that somehow 
made the jump from underground cult status to the nation's Top 
Twenty. By the time I spoke to Gerald he’d signed to a major record 
label, Sony/Epic, having left the Liverpool independent label Rham in 
very acrimonious circumstances, and was already embarked on a 
trajectory that would take him from independent success to corporate 
failure virtually overnight. We talked about his forthcoming album, 
Automamik. "I finished the tracks six months ago,’ Gerald sighed, "and 
they’re still not out. The stuff I’m doing now is completely different, but 
they [Epic] are saying, 'We can’t put it out yet; the tour's not arranged, 
the artwork’s not finished.’ Tour? Artwork? Whafs wrong with a black 
cover with my name on it?’ 

In making the move to a major label Gerald had inadvertently allowed 
his music and career to be subsumed inside a labyrinthine nightmare of 
bureaucratic infratructures, executive advance planning, internal faxes 
and inflexible release schedules, all unable to keep pace with the day- 
to-day shifts of such an errant, nascent music as Acid House. Gerald 
suggested an alternative means of producing and releasing his music, 



which would involve him being left alone in his Manchester hdme studio 
from where he would issue white label singles in limited editions of 500 
every time he finished a track. Four years on, Gerald's dream has 
become Peter Namlook’s reality; and both carry serious implications for 
the music industry. 

In recent months, various Ambient lum naries, 

such as Matt Black of Coldcut/Hex, have been proselytizing a world 
where, for a nominal fee, music would be downloaded directlffrom the 
musician to the end-user/customer via modems, PCs, BBSs, fibre optic 
cables, and recordable CDs, thus removing the need for the record 
company middle man. In certain knowing circles such ideas a|e already 
regarded as futurist cliche, but Peter Namlook’s method of working, 
releasing records independently at such a rate that they hardly seem to 
exist in real time at all, grounds this cyberspace utopia vj/ith some 
temporal credibility 

Namlook’s approach to the dissemination of music, and ha tactics of 
industry subversion and by-pass, are appealing for a number of 
reasons, some of which have to do with the amorphous nature of the 
kind of music issued by Fax. Mostly it makes sense in a way that A Guy 
Called Gerald would understand, by allowing an on-going 
documentation of a still evolving music like Techno. On another level, it 
allows music to recede from a sense of spectacle (to become 
ambience, if you like); to disengage from the big corporate moment 
when the album that has been three years in the making is released in 
a blaze of publicity, which will be rekindled over the coming rlnonths by 
a variety of album related spin offs (singles, videos, and novt the CD- 
Rom and the CD-i), none of which have anything to do with music. This 
is how the record industry sustains itself, and if a group like U2 were so 
bent on subversion they would be releasing an album a week too, 
instead of offering up such epic marketing opportunities asZcxp TV. 

In a recent issue of the US technology fnagazine 

Wired, there was a quote from Esther Dyson of the Electronic Frontier 
Foundation, a kind of cyberspace civil rights group. "The fundamental 
thing is to overcome the advantages of the economies of scale,’ she 
said. "So the big guys don't rule.’ Dyson was talking about keeping the 
Infonet free from corporate raiders, but the same arguemenis (implicit 
in the activities of a musician like Peter Namlook) can be appned to the 
production and control of music. 

The record industry is incapable of confronting the cultural shifts, 
social ruptures, artistic innovations, and advances in technology which 
birth such musics as Ambient and Techno. Instead it reduces such 
phenomena to bureaucratic minutiae by absorbing them into existing 
marketing strategies (witness a company like Philips, who developed the 
interactive technology of CD-i but only seems capable of understanding 
such an open-ended multmedia platform as a device through which to 
resell old video footage of Sting and Eric Clapton). The exampjes set by 
Peter Namlook, A Guy Called Gerald and Matt Black offer 
and their audiences a viable means of removing themselves 
corporate game plan. The theories are in place, the ethereal 
and digital conduits are being laid. We have the technology. 
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The Dark Stuff is a collection of late 
copy to beat all late copy. Its a 
long-overdue round-up of pieces 
from the man who by all earthly 
measures should long ago have 
been one of rock journalism's 'late' 
as well as 'great'. The best profiles 


In this month’s books 



surveys the dark side of 
his one time Mfff 
colleague Nick Kent; plus 
rap in the academy, and 
the nerve of a 
performance artist 


that time: its Dolls and Stooges, its 
Stones and stoned. As untimely 
evidence goes — exposing the 
secret selves of 70s rock: its satyrs, 
schizos and smackheads — it 
should really have been collected 
together in its own time, or not long 
after, when it would have 
constituted a definitive pre-punk 


Keith Richards. A [ 

Davis is the sole exception here — 
someone who is black, wired and 
wanton! — although the trumpeter 

the tool Kent kanon as much for 
his Olympic-standard forays into 
self-destruction as for the vibrancy 
of his chops. (One can’t really 
imagine a Kent profile of Anthony 


naughty boys are lined up in 
(Roky Erickson, Sid Vicious, I 
Stradlin, among them) 
of the 70s, it. 

selective: no reggae or soul, no 
Steely Dan or Little Feat, no Randy 


Newman or Patti Smith (in fact no 
women, pedod). It also omits any 
number of prime Kent pieces I was 
personally looking forward to 
reading again, which had the effect 
of lowering my tolerance for some 
of the flotsam which did gain 
entrance. I mean — why Sid 
Vicious and not John Gale? Why 
Roky Erickson rather than Nick 
Drake or John Martyn? Why a 
perfunctory Morrisey but no Peter 

The Morrisey profile feels oddly 

intro in search of a main body, and 
tells us nothing we don't already 
know. (It's far more dork than 
dark.) A piece on The Stone Roses 
and Happy Mondays — which does 
little more than take the piss out of 
their 'thick' Northern accents — 
may have seemed funny as a 
magazine article, but in the context 
of a book seems cnminally 

The better pieces from the 80s 
are all meetings with elder 
statesmen (Miles, Neil Young, Roy 
Orbison); and of his attempts to 

room, only a painful expose of 
Shane MacGowan — where Kent 
had the courage to ask all the 
pertinent questions — seems 
worthwhile. 

This is partly due to a seachange 


(an Altamont of their own) would 
the reprinting of this encounter 

GN'R have become a joke, hardly 
even a good cartoon any more. 

No, the real story of M Dark 
Stuff is its subtext — one man’s 
shot at redemption, Nickis struggle 
to reclaim a sense of self) back 
from the rocky miasma which once 
threatened to obliterate him 
completely. The long doling piece 
on Neil Young (authorised 
biography to follow) mirrbrs the 
upturn in Nick's own emotional life: 
off drugs, out of London jtoo many 

But even this raises certain 


questions: how does (t)hfs new — 
parental, ethical - self now view 
the darker dark stuff? There is a 
certain unresolved schizophrenia 


explore in a preface. In the 
absence of any such overview, 
reading this Stuff sometimes feels 
like wandering through a 
succession of fetid jungles without 

Like all books of collected 
journalism, TDS suffers from 
occasional time lag problems; 
certain revelations that were 
groundbreaking at the time — 
especially in the Brian Wilson, Syd 
Barrett and Jerry Lee Lewis pieces 


Primal Scream and Guns N' Roses 
only offer a cartoon version of the 
daemonic, Dionysian dream once 
represented by The Rolling Stones; 
and for all Kents newly stoked 
moral vision, he can't make an 
inarticulate plodder like Izzy 
Stradlin stand for anything more 

Only if the Guns N' Roses story had 
gone on to take in death (an OD in 
the ranks) or major social disorder 


superceded by books devoted to 
these subjects. More crucially, 
when Nick comes to covbr the 
later 80s, he wants for a; wider 
perspective. Things aren’t really the 
same anymore as they were in the 
early 70s. Today's 'stars’ are - for 


fans. The fans do the same drugs, 









Black Noise: Rap 
Music And Black 
Culture In 
Contemporary 


Now the good points: I like the (by 
now) stock trick of homing in on 
one song (and/or its video): ifs at 
this juncture that academia 


HipHop. The more paranoid might 
infer from this that rap is now being 
fully recuperated and eviscerated 
within the academic publishing 
machine: the kind of dumb 
reasoning that unkindly reckons 


the fandemonium that, frankly, 
most journalistic criticism skips 
over. We all know ifs often the one 
track, not the carefully composed 
album, that gets the juices flowing. 
Rose's treatments of Public 
Enemy's "Night Of The Living 
Baseheads" or KRS-One's "Stop 
The Violence" are salutary in that 
respect- if enshrining a song in such 
a fashion is 'recuperation', then the 
16 year old obsessive repeatedly 
playing a track over and over in 
their bedroom is just as complicit 


>fs, or The 
The Wire), then 
ifs no longer being taken seriously. 
Tricia Rose — Assistant Professor 
of History and Africana Studies at 


way she situates her book’s subject 


ad points first: there's, 
books about music to do with 

the subject to mark out its 
boundaries 


Rose could hardly have ignored 
the politics of sound and space 
embodied (cyborged?) within 
HipHop's sampladelia, and ifs the 
first two chapters (above all, the 
excellent "Flow, Layering, And 
Rupture In Postindustrial New 
York") which stand out from the 
rest of the book. To cite New York 
property developer Robert Moses 
as, in effect, one of the Godfathers 
of rap, by virtue of his involvement 
in the urban redevelopments of the 



Rose admits her themes are 
"selective" (gender, politics, sound 
and orality, the urban context), but 
really that's not good enough, 
especially when dealing with a 
subject as hybridised and 
contaminating as 


understanding as regards a 
particular music's positioning within 
the world of music, and not just its 
place within the 'real world’ (they're 

Politics with a capital 'P', and 


Stories From The 
Bible: A 

1972- 

1992 

By Laurie Anderson 

HARPER COLLINS (PBK £201 

Anyone who has witnessed Laurie 
Anderson's super-slick 
performances since United States I- 
iV was unveiled in 1983 will, within 
the pages of this book, recognise 


Series — a Kagel-inspired 
performance in which the youthful 
Anderson lay down in public spaces 
and, well, dreamed. Or how about 


Duets On fce(1974-5), played on 
a 'self-playing 1 violin which was 

recorded cowboy songs? The piece 
lasted for as long as it took a block 
of ice, in which Anderson's feet and 

Part autobiography, in that it 
details Anderson's projects (musical 
and otherwise) over the last 20 
years, part stage manual, Stories 
From The Nerve Bible is an 
intriguing catalogue of 
performance art's most successful 
daughter. The Nerve Bble, 

Anderson explains, is the body, and 
its texts must be its histories, and 


hypnotic storytelling, wry humour, 
and the plurality of voices with 
which she speaks her fragments of 

But the body, for Anderson, is not 












Louis Malle's Le Souffle Au Coeur, 

tagged as controversial when it first 
appeared in 1971. Unsurprisingly, 
incest is a tricky topic for film 
makers and few movies have been 

dominant theme. Up until the 80s 
it was only implied in oblique 
references, as in Brian De Palma's 
Scarf:ice. It took a tedious British 
film from 1969, Country Dance, to 
bring incest into the open with 
Peter OToole and Susannah York 
playing a brother and sister who 
can't keep their hands off one 
another. But it was Malle's film that 


as its a far superior 


only prc 


J ust as Malle's later Pretty Baby 
(1977) would attract howls of 
misplaced indignation, by placing a 
pre-pubescent Brooke Shields in a 
brothel, Le Souffle Au Coeur never 
really deserved its reputation as a 
scandalous piece of work. Ifs more 
rewarding to see the movie as 
blending a rather sly and 
provocative attack on the mores of 
French upper middle class life with 
a rites of passage story, and ifs 
tempting to see the funny and 
sophisticated account of the home 
life of the hero, 14 year old 
Laurent, as semi-autobiographical. 


Set in 1954 against the backdrop 
of the fall of Din Bien Phu — one 
of the turning points of the Indo¬ 
china war and a defeat that forced 


aspirations—the opening scenes 
define the prevailing spirit of 
rebellion, as Laurent dismisses his 
friend's championing of Jelly Roll 
Morton and trad jazz and then 
brazenly shoplifts the latest Charlie 
Parker album. From here on in, 


precocious Laurents efforts to 
escape the genial terrorism of his 


In this month’s film and 
video section, David 
Eimer reviews Charlie 
Parker soundtracking 
Louis Malle, and gets a 
taste of life with Future 
Sound Of London, and 
death with Portishead 



When, in the final reel of the movie, 
the story starts to focus on what we 
already know is the inevitable 
outcome of Laurent’s sexual 
sparring with his mother, Malle 
teases us in such an arch fashion 
that we’re distracted from thinking 
about the significance of the event 
The kindest interpretation of this is 
that Malle is playing with us, 
deflating the impact of showing an 
incestuous affair in an attempt to 
question our attitudes towards 
sexuality. Unfortunately though, it 
also renders him open to the 
accusation that he can’t trust 
himself to confront the issue head 


supposedly hip take on the 
hypocrisy and inadequacy of 
bourgeois life looking more lil 


performances out of Benoit 
Ferraux, as Laurent and from Lea 
Massari as the mother frustrated by 
the conventions of her lifestyle, 
while on the soundtrack, the sheer 


exuberance of some of Parker's 
playing lifts the spirits. 


The Future Sound Of London have 
always regarded the visuals that 
accompany their deceptively laid 
back music as a vital part of their 

the eyes that helps to promulgate 


co-directors of Lifeforms, alongside 
the intriguingly-named Buggy 6 
Riphead, even if the sophisticated 
animation is the work of Stuart 
Gordon of Digital Arts. 

FSOL have realised that promos 
for electronic music have to mimic 
or duplicate the sound in some way 
(attempting to impose a narrative 


semi-ironic counterpoint to would be pointless), and this is what 

Laurent's dysfunctional utterances. Ufefbrws sets out to do. 


Featuring two different mixes, 
"A/V and 'Path", the video moves 
from a welter of fractals and 
endlessly morphing shapes that 
conjure a primeval landscape to a 
more conventional black and white 
sequence that, unusually for such 
promos, offers a glimpse bf the 
group members themselves. At 
their most effective, the images 
don't so much shift around as 
spread across the screen jlike 
mercury, which is a neat metaphor 
for the way FSOL’s musicjemerges 
as a collage of different sounds 
with distinct identities thaJ are 
nonetheless intimately cohnnected. 

Ufe/brms is a useful introduction 
to the FSOL philosophy, and there 
is enough evidence here to suggest 
that if they ever manage to get that 
film deal they're after thelresults 

Having attracted justifiable praise 
for their debut single "Nuifnb”, 
Portishead have now conrje up with 
a short film, To Kill A Dead Man, to 
accompany their second release 
•Sour Times’. A ten minute black 
and white piece, directed by Alex 
Hemmings, ifs a homage to 60s 
British thrillers like The Ipiress File 
and Get Carter, and follows an 
assassin as he hits his target. 
Hemmings shoots it in a style that 
directly echoes those monies and 

gritty, urban landscapes favoured 
as a backdrop by all directors 
aspiring to flm noir. Ifs really a 

genuine short, something that’s 
emphasised by the use oflthe 
Portishead posse as the cjist □ 

Le Souffle Au Coeur is released 
this month by Electric Pictures. 
Lifeforms is available now through 
Virgin. To Kill A Dead Map will go 
on general cinema release later 




YOU HAVE BEEN WARNED! 


BLAST First (from politeness) ENGLAND 

AS PART of our 10th ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATIONS the following LIMITED EDITION packages will be available 
EXCLUSIVELY to readers of the WIRE. DETAILS in each months ISSUE 


Offer 




this month: 

LEE RANALDO soio works 

IS tracks including work from “From Here To Infinity” and previously unreleased material 
£10 (inc UK P&P) Europe (+£2) Elsewhere (+£4) 

Limited edition of 500 


SMALL QUANTITIES STILL REMAINING: 

PHILL NIBLOCK A Young Persons Guide To 

Don’t call him ambient! E15 (Inc UK PSP) Europe (+£2) Elsewhere (+£4) 

CHARLES GAYLE TRIO 


SUN RA Cosmic Visions 


Luxury boxes set: VIDEO “Space Is the Place” + “Maple Sun” + CO SINGLE: 
Ono of Sun Ra's last recordings “I am the Instrument’' + 4 POSTCARDS 
£16 + PSP (UK £3, Europe £5, Australia £8) 

ChegueVPostal Orders/Sterling IMOs 

made out to Blast First/Disobey 

Blast First, Unit 18,21 Wren Street London WC1X SHF 



TO COME: 

AUG 

RADIO INFERNO 

Feat, various NEUBAUTENS and 
other luminaries 4 CD Bexed Set 

SEPT 

DECONSTRUCTION 

Feat. CHRISTIAN MARCLAY 

PHILIP JECK • STENGER/POSS 
STOCK, HAUSEN & WALKMAN 
DISCO INFERNO • JOHN OSWALD 

OCT 

BRANCA Symphony 8 & 10 

NOV 

DISOBEY Best of Live 

DEC 

LAST EXIT Live in London ’94 

LflMTB ENT10* Of 500 
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July winners: 

Keith Jarrett, Olivier 
Messiaen, Mouse On Mars 

Insoundcheck: 

AMM,Bandulu,Beastie 
Boys, Peter Brotzmann, 
Harold Budd, Cabaret 
Voltaire, Miles Davis, Eric 
Dolphy, Marcel Duchamp, 
Helmet, Bill Laswell, The 
Mekons, Omar; The Orb, 
Astor Piazzolla, Pulp, 
Vangelis, World Saxophone 
Quartet, Robert Wyatt and 


bourgeois musical forms, which has 
added extra circumspectta to his 
pianism, hasn't inhibited his 
fondness for spontaneously and 
cacophonously accompanying 
ith increasingly $elf- 


more... 

In brief: 

Kodwo Eshun samples the 
July club space; David llic 
uncorks something weird 
and wonderful 

In outline: 

Nick Kimberley assembles 
some American classics 


ivflad ffiNNER > 


Keith Jarrett/Gary 
Peacock/Paul Motian 
Live At The Deer Head Inn 


Keith Jarretfs return to jazz after a 
(not unprofitable) sojourn cleaning 
his musical palette with Bach is 
conducted in prodigal son terms. It 


young Jarrett first became a 
professional jazzer. 

But this is no rowdy, rafter¬ 
shaking return to roots affair. The 
pianists exposure to the ascetically 
severe technical discipline of 
playing baroque music seems to 
have invested his playing with a 
thoughtfulness that owes most to 
(whisper, who dares) Oscar 
Peterson. Beginning with the 
languid introductory phrases of the 
opening 'Solar", each track lopes 


musicians who can subsume both 
effortlessness and commjtment 
into performance and still remain 
(mostly) unaffected. Moaning, 
groaning, warbling, whining be 
damned; he’s still bloody feood. 


i^rin ^lNNER > 

strictly for the birds_ 

Olivier Messiaen 


unadorned live set of standards 
recorded at a suitably insalubrious 
venue, the Deer Head tavern in 
Allentown, Pennsylvania, where the 


that suggest a homecoming hero 
imbued with worldly wisdom rather 
than a simple desire to get down W 
boogie. The music is of drive-time 













aspires toward the condition of 
music', I am — along with most 
people, I gi 



Messiaen's massive piano cycle 
Catalogue D'Oiseaux might be 
bracketed with this 'Ripe-Romantic' 

bird’s song is faithfully transcribed, 


fodder or what? Actually, not 
Despite all the theories, the 
Technique De Mon Langage 
Musical, and the mathematical 
procedures, Messiaen was no 
pedant; no desiccated, academic 
pontificator. His orchestral works 
were lush, often perilously close to 
that over-ripe, decadent (decaying) 
late Romantic feeling that 
necessitated the drastic surgery of 
the twelve-tone school. And given 
that a full orchestra would have 
given him much scope for slavishly 
imitating wildlife, birdsong, the 
sound of waves, or the foghorn of 
Le Creac’h lighthouse, the decision 
to score this work for solo piano is 
both surprising and typical of a 


1 a baffling mixture of awe 
inspiring, forbidding power and 
warm, personal visions of hope. 
Catalogue is tough and pure, wi 
nd it parades 




pianist Yvonne Loriod, whom he 
would later marry. Her recording of 
Catalogue has been the standard 
for over two decades. Here the 


sufficiency, the third disc here 
includes La Fauvette Des Jardlns, 
written in 1970,12 years after the 
completion of Catalogue. If, like 
Ugorski, you have only recently 


you the freshness of the 
experience. This is powerful music, 
overwhelming even, and Ugorski 
tackles it with obvious commitment 


kViiaCg jNNER > 


Mouse On Mars 
Vulvaland 

TOO PURE PURECD 36 CD 

While the standard image of 
Techno is that it's 'cold', 'arid' 
music, the truth is that the problem 
with most New Electronica 1 
that it's wet and warm; ii 
sappy and soppy - all pseudo- 


On Mars, the 
'dry' — a dry 
absurdist wit (viz the album title 
and songs like "Die Seele Von 
Brian Wilson') and a textural 
palette that favours chsp, inorganic 
' ‘ ' outfit MOM 


LikeLFO and p-zit), MOM 
belong to that strain of analogue 
based synth-pop in which 
electronic sound is prized for its 
artificiality and alien-ness. Their 
approach is maxi-minimalism; 
there’s nothing baroque or florid 
about this music, every motif is 
haiku-succinct and streamlined; 
but there are so many bleeps, 
pulsations, tics and slabs of texture 
that the soundscape seems 
crammed with detail. A tune like 


Vulvaland (the title is doubtless a 
dubious metaphor for 'utopia' it la 
Electric Ladyland) veers from the 



tracks like "Elli In Wunderland', 
which is as marvellously Martian as 
Suicide's 'Dance'. 'Chagrin' is a 
desolate dub chamber padded 
with softly glowing textures familiar 
from Seefeel’s recent releases, 
through which drifts a poignant 
Damo Suzuki-ish vocal. “Future 
Dub' sounds nothing like dub, but 
does disorientate with its stereo 
fluctuations (King Sunny Ade guitar 
jostles with looped vocal warbles 
and tectonic plate-scrapings). 'Die 
Seele Von Brian Wilson' samples a 
fragment of lunatic doo-wop from 
The Beach Boys' 'Wind Chimes' 
(from the Smile sessions), and 


'Katang' is the final track, an 
expanse of creaking, fidgety 
weirdness lying somewhere 
between Aciiied House and 
Ambient. Fading into silence 
around its official end-time of 
11 '73" (s/c), it mysteriously 
resurges after six mil 
form of bai ' " 


before abruptly and clamorously 
exploding forth as a pounding, 
clangorous Techno workout 
Kraut-popsters seem to be able 
to do 'quirky' without irking, 
somehow avoiding the whimsy that 


mix humour with music. Mouse On 
Mars’s Kindertekno is an adventure 
playground for the imagination. 





soundcheck 


JMM 

Newfoundland 

MATCHLESS MRCD23 CD 


t might not be the role they 
ispired towards, but AMM are like 
he Holy Spirt of contemporary 


eir Holy Spirit ha: 
somehow laid its touch on early 
English psychedelia and the late 
English oddness of the likes of 
Nurse With Wound, the variously 


Einsturzende Neubauten and 
pnmetime Sonic Youth, and, lately, 
the soiled ambiences at the more 
Interesting end of an increasingly 
tedious trend towards Techno 
silence. 

So, AMM's essence spills over the 
silence, and its influence seeps into 


or some sort of ageless chameleon 
capable of harmonising with any 

then I should point out that AMM 
are never less than recognisable as 
AMM. Quite an achievment for a 
group dedicated to the idea that 
there is no such thing as a right or 
wrong sound. If that makes it all 
sound a little too easy and laissez- 
faire, the character that has 
distinguished AMM from the rest is 
their commitment to making 
something of such a superficially 
simple, but in practice 
extraordinarily difficult idea. It has 
held good from AMM 1966 
through to Newfoundland, 
recorded in 1992, with the current 
line-up of Eddie Prdvost, John 
Tilbury and Keith Rowe. 

Without the spectator element of 
AMM live, where you can see how 
the percussionist pianist and 
guitarist respectively beat, stroke, 
cajole and seduce sounds out of 
their instruments, the resultant 
music gets ever closer to that 
definition of pure form prompted 
by the great Polish artist and 
decadent SI Witkiewicz aka 



Witkacy. That is: art—in this case 
music — that cannot be reduced to 
anything other than itself and 

shocks the listener to the true 
strangeness and beauty of being. 

AMM's singularly shocking 
moment in New/bundland is 

whole. Any one detail is packed 

instance featuring distant-sounding 
chimes, the loose, dank and 
otherworldly knots of piano notes 
and the great, ghastly bowel- 
rattling laughter of Rowe’s guitar- 
sprung electronics. And then a lost 
radio voice is fed through Rowe’s 
pickup, temporarily anchoring the 
night in space and time. Rowe's 
ether-trawling catapults you back 
to the excitement of the dawn of 
radio broadcasting. Way back then, 
a listener was asked if he could 
hear the singing of Caruso. No, he 
replied, but ‘I could occasionally 
catch the ecstasy." Just picture that 
early, pnmitive listening pleasure, 
when radio hams strained to pick 
up music over transatlantic wires, 
unsure whether they were tuning 
into heavenly static or the voice of 
the angels, and you begin to get 
close to the pleasure of AMM. 


Bandulu 

Antimatters 




Last time around, 'fusion' seemed 

Bandulu. At Its best their debut LP 
Guidance was jazz Trance, as if Joe 
Zawinul had ended up bandleader 
of Tangerine Dream instead of 
Weather Report Tracks such as 
"Tribal Reign'offered supple 



This time, though, dub reggae 


Thankfully, Bandulu avoid the crass, 
sterile replication perpetrated by 
most Ambient dub bands, and 
approach a genuine dub-House 
merger. On ‘Agent Jah", the 
groove-scape wavers and warps 
like a horizon through a heat-haze; 

it’s little more than a beat in a 
reverb chamber, the drums kicking 
up a slipstream of whispery 


particles and after-images. Its 
strangely, pleasurably reminiscent 
of early House classics like Royal 
House's "Party People' Ar Nitro 
Deluxe’s ‘This Brutal House'. 

Whafs cool about Bandulu is that 
their production isn’t perjfect; 
instead of chrome sheen they go 
for the aural equivalent if vaseline 
on the lens. In 'High Rise Heaven' 
a synth-figure billows, buckles and 
bulges; if s as woozy andl unfocused 
as My Bloody Valentine's'All I 
Need". 'Phase In Remix! is even 
more Op Arty, making you squint 
your ears and hallucinate patterns 

that track atomises melody and 
rhythm into myriad motes of sound, 
a sussurrating and scintillating 
spangle-scape. Its like bting 
swathed and swaddled iiji the Milky 

Antimatters has its fairkhare of 


rollin' Trance of 'Presence”. The 
best of the rest are those tracks 
which verge closest to oAtright dub. 
'Original Scientist" has ephoey 

pumping percussion and: a rootsical 
synth-figure, but tempo-wise is still 
House music. "Run Run\ though, 
could almost be a time capsule 
from the mid-70s — somically, it 
has the slow W low swad and 
mirage-like, gilded haze pf King 
Tubby or Joe Gibbs, while the 
sampled chorus warns that 
Babylon's days are numbered, 'cos 
‘revolution will come’. Evidently the 
Bandulu boys feel that being 



Beastie Boys 
III Comminication 

CAPITOUGRAND ROYAL 828^99 CD/MC 


pig-headedness may be going out 
of style in the care-y, share-y 90s 
but these admirable qualities still 













simultaneously be revolutionary 
and modernistic while retaining an 
obsessive, near-fetishistic respect 

The idea of sampling and 
recycling has become increasingly 
corny and played out; rap's original 


high-falutin' mask for lack of 
orginality, and surely there are fi 
sadder sights than that of a 


I Old School 
rhyming of "Get It Together"? The 
difficulty in figuring out what they're 
about is perhaps the only problem 
with the record. But these days, 


appearance with Keith Tippett 
while Kondo is consistently on the 
case, at times working with a Don 
Cherry-like discretion, but more 
often as an assertive counterpart to 
Brotzmann. His electronic 

i of his trumpet are 
consistently challenging, picking up 
where Miles left off in 75. "Please, 
listen!", begs Brotzmann in his 
sleevenote. It's a shame that so few 


than with the former XTC guitarist 
Andy Partridge. Through The Hillis 
divided into three parts — 
"Geography", "Structures" and 
"Artifacto". Scored for acoustic 
piano and organ, guitars, 

which gives each keyboard note a 
'3D' tuning, this is actually - for all 


proclaiming 'respect 1 to all and 


Willful perversity, a 
contempt for history and a refusal 

movement have always been the 
hallmarks of music's originals. 
Whaf s this got to do with The 
Beastie Boys? For all those who 


period of infamy as The Sex Pistols 
of 80s rap, it will come as some 
surprise to discover that The 


Toshinori Kondo/ 
William Pr 
Drake 
Die Like A Dog 


When Albert Ayler arrived on the 
60s NYC jazz scene, nobody was 
ready for his immolating passion 
and spirituality and few musicians 

unacceptable and this revising of 
the territory (the album is subtitled 
Fragments Of Music, life And Death 
Of Albert Ayler) pulls no pl ' 


Harold Budd 
She Is A Phantom 

NEW ALBION NA066 CO 


Cabaret Voltaire 
The Conversation 



circuitry of Techno will surprise no 
irises reside (irmly in 
, that Budd’s gently 

; talent has always been t 



last two underrated albums, Paul’s 
Boutique and Check Your Head). 
The level of expenmentation here 
means that, inevitably, some of the 
risks don't pay off. In fact, some 
backfire horribly. 

If you discount the two nasty sub¬ 
hardcore (as in metal) tracks and 
the quasi-spiritulaity of 
"Bodhisattva Vow" (complete with 
didgeridoo drone), what you have 

rhyming and cursing that push 
. I and disorient ' 


re of what Ayler wa 
n, in the mid-60s, he 

tn style, which 

intensity of Albert's playing but 
lacks the outward religiosity. 


of radical interest in free jazz 
associated with St Thurston et at 
(and spurred by John Zorn's 


around long. Th 
art-thug delinquency depended on 
laying traps for Euro-Humanism 
and then getting out fast leaving 
their fake bombs to go off without 
them. Cabaret Voltaire (the 
Sheffield duo of Richard H Kirk and 
Stephen Mallinder, although only 
Kirk seems to be namechecked on 


its of this album art 
easily recognisable; the familiar 
slow paces, pendulous sound 




noise, mondo jazz and big jeep 
beats jostle for position (and in a 
far more convincing and authentic 
manner than recent, similar 
experiments by the likes of New 

Lyrically it's all over the place: 
surely The Beasties are too smart 
too knowing to deliver the 


thrill factor of 
album's too good for that, 
essentially because of the shaping 


the music which never 
compromises its emotional energy. 

Recorded live last summer, the 
quartet's Albert-tinted improvising 
is mixed with brief quotes from 

plays with the burning intensity that 
marked his recent London 


Perfume/Johnny Cake" uses 
martial snare drums, and some 
dark synth intervals produce some 
unusual hues. The economy is 
striking and so are its effects. 


liaisons in I 


i, with the TV 
evangelist and phone-in lunatic 
talking at paranoid cross-purposes 
across the vinyl. The process by 
which the human becomes a 
parasite on the body of capital was 








alerted us to It, made us hear its 
death throes. But The Conversation 
doesn't add anything to the 
manoeuvre they made in the early 


Vic Chesnutt 
West Of Rome 

TEXAS HOTEL CD 



■Evie's Garden”; this adds to the 
album's sense of depth and 
Integration. Johnston’s voice is 
lighter than Vic Chesnutfs, but 
more suited to the urban milieu of 
his work. On occasion there is a 
little too much lightness of touch in 
the delivery and some songs get 
smothered by politeness, but at its 
best This Perfect World is hard to 

The Palace Brothers'new EP is 
almost indescribably mournful and 

Neil Young on Temazepam. This is 
Southern Gothic filtered through a 
thick haze of sadness. On 'Come 
In'and •Horses” it works, Will 
Oldham's voice rising out of the 
mix and cracking emotively, 


nd "I Think", 
nothing seems to follow from this 
move. The nadir comes when they 
sample William Gibson talking 
about cyberspace. Their early 
music is already a < 
what would become cyberspace; 
quoting Gibson makes it seem as if 
they don't realise this and want to 
get hip to the current debate. 

If Richard Kirk as CV renders 
himself redundant his Sandoz 
project has a kind of genteel half- 
life to it that just about glimmers. 
■Intelligence” and 'Atro City 
Reaction' have some of the 
textures of Ambient Jungle Techno, 
the first opening well with its 

the second pushing off with an 
and shudders in tandem with the 


nearly Easy Listening Jungle, but 
Kirk then moves off into ELM 
(Electronic Listening Music) 


"Luminous”, that is all sonar pulse 
and sustained, boring chords. 

There's a certain gliding fluidity to 
the production, as it moves through 
horror film patterns, woodblocks 
.tes, but there's little 


corrosively personal songs is that if 
the emotional pain becomes too 
unrelenting, absurdity beckons. The 
artist's cathartic needs have to be 
id up with some 
arationfort 
other half of the equation: the 
audience (except where 
unlistenability is some kind of 
personal manifesto). Otherwise it 
can all descend to the merely 
maudlin. West Of Rome is a dark, 
chewed-up masterpiece for sure, 
but it already has a built-in sense 
of the absurd in Vic Chesnutfs 
skewed worldview. Anyone who 
can write something as sad and 
beautiful as 'Where Were You” 
and make the listener aware both 

potential for the ridiculous is clearly 
one to watch. 

Freedy Johnston’s approach is 
musically more upbeat though the 
subject matter is pretty dark. This 
Perfect World contains plenty of 


familiar after a couple of plays. The 
lyrics document desire, tragedy 
and loss in fairly equal parts but 
" i against a contrasting musical 


■Stable Will” is practically 
narcoleptic, and the fourth and final 
track, 'Trudy Dies”, waltzes quietly 
into cliche as Oldham croons The 
cattle were lowing ...' Here it gets a 
little too hard to take seriously. 


Crust 
Crusty love 

TRANCE SYNDICATE TK 

Don't let 1 
Losing all 
translation, Crust are about as far 
removed from the travelling 
movement as its humanly possible 
to be, declaring their Crusty Love 
not for dreadlocked reprobates but 
for a far weirder bunch of flakes. 

As you might expect from a 
record released on The Butthole 
Surfers' label, good tase is fiercely 
shunned. Sex can be straight but 




breadth away from the last David 
Lynch movie. So whats new? 
Haven't we sampled enough 
darkness, enough Yank rock 
apocalypse culture? 

What sets Crust apart is the 
drama of their delivery. Switching 
roles to suit his songs, The 

' Vt Bank Lobby (Crusfs 
vocalist) drifts between voices like a 


dissipated, downward-spiralling 
figure in'Gone Like The Water” 
and 'Disappointed Man”, and the 
tragic Evie of 'Evie's Tears” and 


mixes straight singing witfj bursts of 
panting or rap, playing out an 
abrasive blues over pricking guitar 
and dragging bass. 

However you choose to describe 

infinite, ifs anything but lifi. Crust 


Miles Davis 

What I Say? Volumes One/Two 

JMY1015/1016CD 

George Russell 
Electric Sonata For Souls Loved 
By Nature 

SPULN0TE121034CD_ 

Miles Davis approached the 70s 




in Sly Stone and 
James Brown rather than Charlie 
Parker. And once again he relied 
on a bass player to navigate him 
through these new sonic frontiers. 

Michael Henderson had worked 
with Stevie Wonder and /jretha 
Franklin before funking up the mar 
with the horn, and his deep funk 
playing (distorted by the i 




as Dave Holland and Ronj Carter 
before him, and Marcus filler 
later). The two volumes of What I 

the exploratory course maintained 
by Miles's septet dunng its 1971 
European tour. The quality of the 
sound compensates for the hi-tack 
Blue Note imitation artwork, but it's 
no more impressive than that on 
the rare Two Miles Live bcjotleg with 
which it shares some material. 

Fission rather than fusion 


and relentlessly open ended 
agitation contained within! these 
CDs. The closest studio relation to 
such highly-charged odyieys 
would be Uve/Evil. That stjidio/live 
hybnd was transformed by the 
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DAVID SANCHEZ “THE DEPARTURE" 

Solo debut from young Puerto Rican Saxophonist, produced by 
BOBBY WATSON and featuring guest trumpter TOM HARRELL. 
With his exhilarating blend of Bebop, Cubop and Latin Jazz, this 

“Great talent , exciting performer , knows his changes, knows where 
he’s going and where he’s coming from. ” 

- DIZZY GILLESPIE on DAVID SANCHEZ 


BLACK/NOTE “JUNGLE MUSIC" 

Debut album from this exciting young LA - based Quintet offering a 
sound that distinctively embraces Jazz’s past and present. 
BLACK/NOTE’S influences include Art Blakey’s Jazz Messengers, 
the quintets of Clifford Brown and Max Roach, plus Wynton 
Marsalis, Roy Hargrove and Branford Marsalis. 
BLACK/NOTE are supporting WYNTON MARSALIS at 
THE ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL on 16th July. 




HORACE SILVER “PENCIL PACKIN’ PAPA" 

HORACE SILVER is back, with this new album of nine new songs, 
plus a new arrangement of his classic, "Senor Blues”. Featuring 
guest saxophonists RED HOLLOWAY, EDDIE HARRIS, JAMES 
MOODY and RICKY WOODARD, plus vocalist O.C. SMITH. 

See HORACE and THE SILVER/BRASS ENSEMBLE at the 
GLASGOW INTERNATIONAL JAZZ FESTIVAL on 6th July. 








hacero; here the music is allowed 
to grow organically and there are 
extensive solo developments as 
Miles's splintered phrasing spirals 
over a wave of rhythmic turbulence 
generated by percussionists Mtume 
and Don Alias. The wide open 
spaces and tribal momentum of 
this music is certainly captivating, 
even if it doesn't reach the 
Afrodelic peaks of such records as 
Dark Magus and Black Beauty. 
Drummer Ndugu Chancellor, 
briefly depping for Jack 
DeJohnette, can't recreate the 
deep grooves of his predecessor, 
but the overall rhythmic thrust 
provides sufficient momentum for 
Keith Jarretfs chordal shadow 
boxing and the inflammatory solos 
of saxophonist Gary Bartz. 

While Miles was branded a 
heretic for introducing electric 
keyboards on Water Babies in 
1967, George Russell's Dearie 
Sonata fulfilled his aim to "confront 
technology". Here, Russell's 
technological breakdown of space 
and context (a tape montage pick 

and minimalism) predated King 
Tubby’s revolutionary studio work in 
Jamaica. The mercurial swing 
propelling sections "I — XIV" 
underpins spellbinding work by 
Russell's Scandinavian side men, 


Jan Garbarek, Terje Rypdal and 
Jon Christensen. This Lost World 
Music might have been recorded 
near Oslo ini 969, but it still 
confounds past and present 
expectations of what Jazz is and can 
be. Like being simultaneously wired 
into John Coltrane’s Africa/Brass. 
AMM's 1966 and a West African 
field recording, this music brilliantly 
fulfils its composer's aim to 




Divination 

Light In Extension/Deatf Slow 

ISLANb/STONEO HEIGHTS SHC001 2CP 

If you presuppose that all music is 

hyperproductive Bill Laswell poses 
a problem with this Ambient dub 
project the melded genres are 
ideological opposites. Ambient is 
apolitical and uncritical: white 



Elemental, Quarterstick, Southern, 



Jazz Door, Soul Note, JMY: through 


i noise bom out of the 



reverberation, a weight reinforced 
by the righteousness of the 
wronged Rasta/black (wo)man still 

In Divination, Laswell employs the 
(cultural) experience of Jah 
Wobble, Mick Harris and 
Buckethead, and juggles genres 
and baggage, sculpting universes 
‘ xn squeaks and bass tremors, 


Eric Dolphy 

The Complete Uppsala Conceit 

JAZZ POOR 1253 2C0 

Eric Dolphy’s significant seems to 
grow with each decade fiat passes 
since his death in 1964] perhaps 
partly because jazz today is so dull 
and reactionary. His recorded 


Arabic singing and occasional 
House beats. Virtual Reality 

he results and 


creating helixes that spiral 
downward into the aural equivalent 
of Munch's Scream. 

But the reality really is virtual, and 
that distinction is important V' 


conjured by more straight Ambient 
practitioners. "Baraka" or 
"Godspeed" on the Light In 
Extension disc serve as examples: 


that each scrap that does emerge 
has a kind of amplified significance. 
His achievements as a saxophone 
and bass clarinet player fere 
daunting. Playing wholly within the 
jazz tradition, the extrerrle nature 
of his harmonic language, speed 
and intensity took that tradition to 
its very edges; today it sounds 
every bit as fully formed and 
contemporary as, say, Steve 
Coleman or Evan Parkeii 


of his playing on this liveset ifs 
frustrated, almost facetious, which 
might be evidence of the less than 
ideal nature of the recording — 
snatched from a Swedish gig in 
1961 in front of a noisy audience 
with a Danish pick-up band he'd 
met only an hour beforeithe show. 

The music is ramshackle, but 


crucial distinction) they are 
synthetic and apolitical. A structural 
comparison with the (conversely) 
dubbed Ambient fusions of the 
Natacha Atlas/Trans-Global 
Underground and Adrian 
Sherwood/Dub Syndicate axes 
provides the reason for Laswell's 
shortcomings: Ambient and dub 
possess different abilities to 
accommodate politics. The mixes 
by Atlas, Sherwood et al favour 
dub, undulating toward the listener, 
tendrils encroaching nearer and 
nearer, allowing the music to cajole, 
threaten, incorporate you. On the 
Dead Slow disc, Laswell's Ambient 
mixes float further and further 


coalesce, re 
affect the listener in any but the 

most marginal way. U . 

unfold gorgeously an 


some thrilling moments h the epic 
alto solos on "Laura", "245" and 
"Out Of Nowhere"; amazing swirls 
of speed in which Dolphi's fingers 
and imagination momentarily go 
beyond anything his instilment 


Drive Like Jehu 
Yank Crime 

ELEMENTAL ELM22CP 


JULIE TARASKA 


Sub Rosa: through Cargo, These 


SOUTHERN 18519 CP 
















"Cool jerk/No particular slogan". 
Just one line from Glitters' "Bronze 
Cast", but it says more about the 
current lack of compass points to 


Pere Ubu-style sonorities, or simply 
burying their songs beneath the 
shitty sound quality of a four track 
garage recording 


approximation to a dominant sound 
that the US indies possess is the 
fertile compost of the lo-fi network. 


hail from San Diego, Louisville am 
Memphis respectively), lo-fi is 
idy hardening into a very 


Taking their dues from Slinfs 
pioneering combination of off-kilter 
driving rhythms and explorations of 


compositions, hard 6/8 time 

extort the last dregs of untapped 
potential from their guitars, Rodan 
and Drive Like Jehu are at least 
two steps removed from those 
father figures of abstruse guitar 
experimentalists, Big Black and 
Sonic Youth. 

While DU's almost Birthday 
Party-esque spasming and 
abandon allows room for solo 
freakout, Rodan are more 
symphonic in structure. Alternating 
between blunted, bassy neo-metal 
and a more spidery fingering and 
caressing of their instruments, this 
Louisville group have probably 
progressed furthest out of any lo-fi 
band save Polvo. For their 
masterpiece, "The Everyday World 
Of Bodies", they've fused Rush with 
Rapeman in a densely written web 
of loud/quiet dynamics and 
semitonal chromaticism. Add Rusty 
to the list of classic debuts 
forthwith: it doesn't come as good 


other groups such as Jon Spencer 
Blues Explosion, Guided By Voices 
and Grrfters are doing everything in 
their power to avoid it: dropping 
the bass, adding another, cutting up 


eclecticism informs most of 
Grifters' garage blues, rendering 
them lo-fi in sound if not in strict 
musicological style. Buried 
somewhere under the rubble and 
fuzzed, clouded production on 
Crappin' You Negative are the 
ghosts of classical, structured pop 
songs, much as if Pavement had 
borrowed from The Beatles and 
The Rolling Stones instead of The 
Fall. But ifs all adhered to with 
such lazy genius and sloppy 
violence that it becomes a loose 
canon; the nonsense babble of 
“Holmes" or the slide guitars and 
didgendoos of "Pidlebach" and "Get 
Outta That Spaceship” skewing and 
disrupting the convenient tracking 
of influences. In the double-edged 
sense the word now carries, a 



Marcel Duchamp 
The Creative Act 

SUB ROSA/AURAL POCUMENTS SR57 CD 

Jardin D’Usure 
Musique duGarrot Et De La 

SUB ROSA/AURAL ELEMENTS SR65 CP 

Two more chances for the art 
industry to domesticate its 
mavericks, to shore itself up against 
its own ruin with the saleable by¬ 
products of the movements that 
set out to ruin it to bring history to 
heel, etc. The Creative Act consists 
of two readings from and two 
interviews with Marcel Duchamp, 
he of the signed urinal, as well as 
two brief pieces of music: La Mariee 
MiseANu Parses Celibataires, 
Heme, a pioneering graphic score 
piece (with a title he seems to have 
used elsewhere), and Score For 
Three Voices, which he wrote for 
himself and his two sisters. Jardin 
D'Usure — it means ‘garden of 
wear and tear 1 — are a Belgian duo 
(Moedea, former singer for Hacker, 
a "trash-death” band, and Severin, 
who has worked for the Belgian 
Parliament, apparently) who invoke 
the spirit of Dada and perform 
some of its more famous poems 
("Blago Bung!’), all in among noises 


that sound like sea monsters on a 
building site. 

ilusique is jolly enough, in a 

scraping lunatic noise and murky 
Belgian babbling, conscientiously 
(or not) justified. The sleeve 
includes lyrics printed backwards, 

17th century medical engravings, 

saws, and no hint at context The 
only problem is really the 
invocation of Dada itself, which sort 
of betrays its own point If art is 
over, and anything is as good as 
anything else, why venerate the old 

do "Blago Bung!” after Marie 
Osmond's astounding performance 
on TV's Rple/s Believe It Or Nat (to 
be found on the Rough Trade 
companion to Greil Marcus's 
Lipstick Traces, released last year). 
M&S have squeaky cartoon voices 
to spare, and a wider range of 
industrial found-sound to process 
them through, but in the end this is 


unexpectedly underwent 

As Duchamp insists here, so 
mildly, in a 1959 interview with 
Richard Hamilton (UK Pop Artist 
Bryan Ferry's tutor), posterity is 
a mistake. Anything more than 
20 years old we don't 
understand, and should 
therefore not make a fuss about 
The now is all we can hope to 
comprehend: no one cares 

except art students, and that’s 

"Can anyone make a 
readymade?" asks the other 

Hamilton, also in 1959, and very 
slow on the uptake). "Yes, 
everybody can," replies the 
grand old inside-outer, perhaps 
a touch wearily, "but as I don’t 
attach any value, I mean 

hardly anybody would do rt for 

Hamilton eventually canonises 
Duchamp anyway, by calling on 
the uniqueness of his ability to 
choose the snow shovel, the 









in. In other words, he just doesn't 
get it. Perhaps it ought to be more 
uplifting than it is, listening to the 
prankster speak. But a lot of the 
time, you're simply wanting the 
interviewers to ask better 



past really is a dimmer place. Or, as 
Duchamp opines, so far away that 
we just can't make contact 


In the sometimes bewildenngly 
directionless landscape provided by 
non sequitur post-punk bands it is 
quite a joy to encounter a group as 
focused and, well, kinda sequitur as 
New York's GIMC-P. So much so, 
indeed, that you end up thinking 
they might not be a post-punk 



beyond the legitimate excitement 
of playing in a band who 'can't 
play', have no tunes, and work as 
an excellent party-dearer, GIMC-P 
succeed in bringing structure to 
their arhythmic guitar dissonances 
and not just a little bit of funk to 
their temperamental rhythm 
section. Captain Beefheart hooked 
on Grandmaster Flash rather than 
Son House? The Tom Tom Club 
gone seriously left field? Maybe: 
there is the superficial complexity 
of the former, and the profound 
fun of the latter at work here. The 
most memorable track has to be 
"Kittybait* where the extremes of 

afraid the blood would not stop 
spilling. ..’) echo the abysses to 
which any intellectual or artistic 
pursuit led with a true will to 
freedom can lead. It is the more 
remarkable as the other track 
touching on a similar area, ‘Leather 
And Rubber", sounds completely 
light-hearted and tongue-where- 
you-want-it-baby. But the proof of 
this pudding is that even on first 
hearing, it doesn't require any 


be enjoyed, sensually and 
innocently. Now when is the video 
going to be shown on Yo! MTV 


proficient they are. 

It was with the later Walk Gently 
Through The Gates Of Joy (1985) 
and Seven Hours Asleep (1986), 


The Hafler Trio 

Walk Gently Through The Gates 

Of Joy 

GREY AREA OF MUTE KUT2 CD 


he Hafler Trio started life in 1984 
ter Chris Watson left his previous 
*.re. CV's early, 



and a slight variation in t'ltk 
Texturology is the me 
of the pair but also the pa 
The tracks set out to i 


Spent - , ■Vagueness" and ‘Shades 
Of Haze - . Serving these up in split¬ 
screen portions, Hannant blends 
melody with inf 


actually gel ifs 
hypnotic — the Acidic iceworks of 
■Teqtonic - or the elegiac exi 


often end in a riot. While such a 
reaction seems unlikely with The 
Hafler Trio, the group mined a 


sOf Air 

Turbulence' could turn a bonged- 
out, late night club audience on to 

The actual intentions of Seven 
Hours Asleep are mystifying at first 
The object it appears, is a journey 
into the surreal world of sleepless 
ns. The sounds quickly flick 



Twin (in his current incantation), 
Hannant is a sculptor rather than a 
musician. With Texturology Ltd this 
vocation reaches fruition] Largely 
ditching melody, the tript^chs 



absolutely NOT concerned with 
music.’ As with the tenets of Dada 
and anti-art which they drew on 


experimentation exploring the 
subconscious world. 

At Smes the Trio's 'scientific' 
approach is cold and barren, and 


«, how art is evaluated and what 
value, if any, does it have. 

They also excelled in the Futurtst 

everyday sounds as art Throughout 
all of these ressues the trio 
juxtapose sampled pieces from 
daily life — trains, factory machines 
and media broadcasts — with 
bizarre tape loops, as if carrying on 
the cut-up exercises that William 
Burroughs and Brion Gysin initially 
explored. 

Due to the nature of their work 
Robol, an organisation for the 

on people, headed by Robert 
Spindgeaon. Its influence is all too 


be either intellectual approval (or 
disapproval). But despite this, The 
Hafler Tho tease and threaten the 
awareness of art in general and 


faced with the urban bottleneck of 
•Bleak' or the murky rivi bed of 
"Sudafelm', ploughing tht grooves 
of this vinyl release is like going on 
an archaeological dig, untovering 
layer after layer of near-iubliminal 
sounds, which vary from plumed 



GPRGPR4LTDLP 


academic exercises to show how 


under one umbrella title, each 
boasting a different track listing ai 
each tailored to a different 
specially chosen formal In the 
event there are only two release; 
(one on all formats, one vinyl only) 


Before inviting Caspar Brdtzmann 
Massaker to tour with them last 
year, Helmet had managed to 
infiltrate the Grunge mainstream 
without anyone being much the 
wiser about their covert jazz 
leanings. Now, ifs simply 
unavoidable, with band leader Page 
Hamilton drawing on his (raining as 
a jazz guitarist and looking up to 
the lanky Gentian's trio for textural 
inspiration. Muso enough to know 
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constructed a deceptively simple 
but astonishingly resonant album 
that is subtly informed and inf 


Meantime, Helmet have achieved a 
rock abstraction and clarity that 
other New York hardcore-inspired 
bands, such as Biosphere or Prong, 
couldn't hope to reach. Its a 
versatile, tactile sound: the same 
guttural bass drum fills out the 
Improv numbers ("Beautiful Love") 
and the precisely phrased pop 


lending a heaving HipHop feel to 
the staccato, carefully spaced 
chordings. Layering on the two 
guitars with the same style and 
control that Robert Poss brings to 
Band Of Susans (Hamilton is a 
onetime member — he's also 
worked with the Susans' own 
mentor, Glenn Branca — and 
evidently learned much during his 
tour of duty there), the band have 
immeasurably enriched and 
refreshed Grunge's sense of 
tonality. Given that every Grunge 
band follows the exact same model 
rer crunching 


Setty marks Helmefs 
transformation from major label 
rockers to major contenders. 

JAKUBOWSKI 

Hession/Wilkinson/ 


Deiek Saw’s Rhythm 

Division 

Step Up! 


. ter and further back than pu 

Maybe its the anarchist 
connection. A while ago I was in i 
a conversation — diatribe, rather 
— in which a neo-punk explained 
approvingly to an even younger 

•where you've got a cigarette and 
I've got one and I take yours as 
well." Sounded more like 
Thatcherism to me, but then 
Thatcherism followed punk, so 
maybe that figures. 

Anarchism. ..Now isn't that 
where the imposition of order by 
coercion is rejected in favour of the 
free association of individuals, all of 
whom take responsibility for their 
own actions? Sounds more like 
Improv to me. Fell and Co didn't 
invent that either, but they play 
with the sort of passion and 

have done if it didn't already exist. I 
don't care what anybody says, I 
always get a tremendous buzz out 
of Alan Wilkinson's sax playing. At 
the start of the title track of this 
new release, over half an hour long 
and not too long at that he bursts 
forth sounding like Peter 
Brotzmann chasing Stockhausen 
through a Test Department 
rehearsal. The trio scarcely lets up 

another scalding draught of the 
hard stuff from Leeds. 

Paul Hession also appears on 
multi-reedsman Derek Saw's Step 
Up! along with bassist Dave 
Wilkinson, trumpeter Martin Jones, 
and trombonist Simon Pugsley. The 
five of them achieve a nice fat 
booting sound in the ensembles 
which serve as effectively 
contrasting departure points for the 


compositions are stimulating and 

other people's material, like Butch 
Morris's "Spooning" and Billy 
Strayhorn’s "Johnny Come Lately", 
he transforms them into something 
distinctively different and individual. 


in on tenor for four tracks based on 
written heads, one collective piece, 
and then a final glorious thrash 
adding Jon Corbett (cornet) and 
John Adams (guitar). I don’t know it 

rehearsal, or whether there were 
es, but what ended up 


understood the apparently widely- 
accepted view that Simon Fell and 
his accomplices founded punkjazz 
(wasn't that Stinky Winkles?). 
Especially since the music 


and adrenalin-provoking music, 
remarkable even by the high 
standards of these fine musicians. 


Legion 
Die Datensi' 

HYPERIUM391 009 

Ken Ishii 


R&S 94038 CD 

On Oscillating, the fourth release 
from ex-Wire member Colin 
Newman’s Swim label, Immersion 
are true to their word and switch 
on what sound like cheap and 
nasty soundwave generators and 


Paul Rogers and dr 
Levin. The first day is represented 
by four improvisations from the trio, 
the second sees Simon Picard join 


Colin Newman was unhappy with 
what he saw as this magazine’s off- 

release by his wife, the singer 
Malka Spigel. Rest easy, Colin, we 
like this new Swim CD (aitually, we 
liked your wife's record tio, we just 
didn't shout about it). 1 
Another musician who still sees 
possibilities in past futures is 
Andrew Lagowski. A previous 
release, Wired Science, plugged into 
the post-Acid club-orienteted 
Trance/’Ardkore interface, which, 
while we're on the subject, might 


and reductionist categoiyi but is 


But if you buy into Mark Gage's 
Themes From Vapourspace 
(Internal Tru 4), RAC's Dilerslons 
(Warp 22) or Omnivore'J One 
Giant Leap (Interactive AtTV 5), 
especially the (just about) future 
dub of ‘Big Trouble In Deep 
Space", yor . 


are very rudimentary. They 
occasionally deploy the deep space 


'over Lagowski, who’s calling himself 


ire the hallmarks 
(cliches?) of so much New 
Electronics, but the oscillating 
machines are the real focus of 
these strange, minimalist 
epiphanies. They sound like eariy 
' " ' 1 itosuchan 

;' fold slowly in 


Immersion give their tracks titles 
like "Water Walker" and "Sea 
Level", which is a very prescient 
software/wetware analogy. They still 
sound more Forbidden Planet than 
Off World, however; at certain 
points Oscillating could be used to 
soundtrack those long, dark, 
reflective moments after Major 
Analogue, the dashing commander 
of the space ship ARP Odyssey, 

' " overed the beautiful 

, Moog from the Planet 
Theremin lying just so across a 
styrofoam boulder, having been 


Datenschleuder release ahd 
concerning himself with the spectre 
of technological apocalypse. Tfo 


and meaningless fn de slide 


morphed into a cyborg via las 
scanning technology, the Slee> 

Kyoto, Japan who was kil(ed b 
industrial robot, and therg's a 


Of Paranoid Processes'. The CD’s 
scenario (dare we say, 'concept?) 
is that computers have taken over 
Planet Earth (sigh). And afe filling it 
with tedious electronic mpsic, 


Japanese musician working away in 
the area of Electronic Listening 
Music (which in certain critical 
circles is now something pf a 
beleaguered genre). Considering 
Japan's position in the vakuard of 
the digital revolution, ifs intriguing, 
don't you think, that Far Bast 
Techno is such a vacant space? 
Although having said that and as 
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some observers have already 
pointed out, applying geographical 
specifics to a floating, nebulous 
genre like Techno is perhaps a 


As if to underline the point, the 

the same sense of irreducible 
transit that a white UK 'group' like 
Autechre take from a black 

epochal "Night Drive Thru Babylon" 
(but without layering on the 
attendant urban paranoia and 
dread). Ken refuses to instill his 
music with any meaning beyond 
itself (although he does locate I' 



movement "Force 3", which closes 
the Sea Pictures suite of 1930-32, 
but this aside there's little to Klami 
beyond the curiosity value of a 
musical miscegenation of Stravinsky 
with Sibelius. 

Similarly derivative but infinitely 

Rued Langgard (1893-1952) 
whose legendary artistic and 
personal eccentricities made him a 
pariah of his country's musical life. 
Langgard wrote this 70 minute 
symphony (the first of 16) in his 
mid-teens and its 'Dionysus 
Unbound' musical rhetoric already 
betrays the workings of a weirdly 
visionary mind. Although the tonal 
language takes its cues from the fn 
desiecle cults of Tchaikovsky, 
Wagner and Strauss, the 
incandescent, almost breathless 
fecundity of Langgard's imagination 

lunatic uniquity. This is utterly 
exhausting but perversely rewarding 
music for both listeners and 
performers (here, the excellent 
Danish Radio Symphony Orchestra 


ist, ifs not for want of 

trying. 

The music of the Finn Uuno Klami 
(1900-1961 (doesn’t exactly 
court fame. His orchestral music is 
conventional and craftsmanlike, 


also fatally derivative, mixing bristly 
neo-classicism with pointillist 
coloristic overtones borrowed from 
his teacher Maurice Ravel. 
Occasionally this lends itself to 
some agreeably individual writing, 
as in the bizarre Sofera-like 


undermines the symphonic 
arguments which would stand this 
excellent music in good stead for 
minor greatness. But that said, 
these robustly feelgood works are 
essential manifestos for resisting 
the increasingly soporific, sub- 
liturgical lithium with which Part, 


Julius Hemphill & 




. intheSi/brfa 
Concertante for cello and orchestra. 
Although ostentatiously clever, such 
textural gymnastics can occasionally 
spill over into show off silliness — 
and indeed the slow movement of 
the Sinfonta, where impressionistic 
tone-painting is bullied into 
submission by groundbursts of mad 
tenor drums and tom-toms starts 
off interestingly, but ends up 


backdrop with 
tightly controlled solo statements. 
■Triple Slow Mix" is an astonishing 
trio with Muhal Richard Abrams 
and Anthony Davis playing (and 
even shouting) out of different 
channels and Lewis contributing a 
long sousaphone statement of 
gravity. "Cycle" is a duo 
Ewart which doesn't 
quite gets off the ground, despite 
manly grapplings with the Moog. 
■Shadowgraph,5 (Sextet)" is more 
improvisatory, with a splintered 
solo from Roscoe Mitchell and a 
playful encounter between Lewis 
and Abrams. Generally space is 
very important to the music and 


Oakland 1992 is a disappointing 


the musicians are both full of 
striking melodic ideas. Wadud 
mostly uses his cello like a bass 
underneath Hemphill's rapid and 
thoughtful phrases and the overall 
effect is genial but slight What a 
thing it would be if more 
substantial Hemphill work were 
available to the punter — this isn't 
really enough to be going on with. 


The Mekons 
Retreat From Memphi 

QUARTERSTICK QS26 CD ! 


art-punk terrorists who released 
the rawer-than-raw "N^ver Been 
in A Riot" in 1978 and the 
Chicago outfit which 16 years later 
gathers praise as American indie 

Well for a start it is not quiet clear 
who is in common, thoiigh the 
presumption is that original 
drummer Jon Langford jis 
somewhere behind onejof the 
fancy aliases listed on tie booklet, 
verisimilarly designed tq puzzle the 
archivist that notorious instrument 
of oppression. But only The 


superficially anonymous and 


as "Never Been In A Riot" 
was sub-Buzzcocks [actually, it was 
'anti-Clash' — Ed], Retreat from 
Memphis could pass as sub-Belly 
or Lemonheads if the fiery flame of 


modern Mekons, a musical 
accessibility which enables them to 
preach to the unconverted, a 
radicalism without the stridence. 

Signatures abound forjwho so 
ever can read them, such as the 
closing anthem "Never Work", a 
May 1968 slogan mad^ all the 
more potent in these times of 


Mekon's idea is for this ^Ibum to 
crop up in a Nashville b, 
and from there set the 
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Picard -Rogers-Marsh 

News From The North 


Simon Picard: Saxophone 
Tony Marsh: Drums 
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BarryGuy&The London 
Jazz Composers' Orchestra 

Theoria. Piano: Irene Schweizer 












































David Murray Trio 
Live 93 Acoustic Octfunk 

World Saxophone 

Moving Right Along 

BLACK SAINT 120127 CD 

Diedre Murray & Fred 

Hopkins 

Stringology 

BLACK SAINT 120143 CD 

Yet more from David Murray, this 
one recorded in Germany last 
summer with the same musicians 
-Fred Hopkins and Andrew 
Cyriile — he recently brought to 
London. Murray may be prolific, 
and a certain unevenness in quality 
is inevitable across the endlessly 
stretching plains of his output, but 
even a mediocre Murray album is 
usually better than any other jazz 
around and is sure to contain 


wondrousness. "Flowers For Albert" 



And yet more from The World 
Saxophone Quartet Fourth 
member this time is (apart from a 
couple of tracks with the departing 
James Spaulding) Eric Person, who 
makes his presence strongly felt 
with the album's opening track, 
"Antithesis". Otherwise Hamiet 
Bluiett dominates with four 

arrangements of, yes, "Amazing 
Grace". It's probably fair to say that 
the band still miss the flair of Julius 
Hemphill and, aside from an 
incendiary "Giant Steps" (which 
they attempt to push forward into 




sombre affair. All the parts are very 
clearly defined and the delicately 
organised arrangements make ror 
a sophisticated feel, but, exciting as 
the contribution of the four 
saxophone format has been over 
the years, one wonders whether it 
might not have had its day. 

Cellist Diedre Murray worked 
alongside bassist Fred Hopkins in 
The Henry Threadgill Sextet and 
they began performing together as 
a duo in 1988. Stringology is high 
falutin’ popular music, with calypso, 
tango, rock, ragtime and doo-wop 
thrown into a cello-led jazz quartet 
framework (Hopkins plus guitar and 
drums). It makes for a surprising 
and witty record, though not an 
earthshaker. Murray, who 
contributes all bar one of the 

with bright energetic playing. Leroy 
Jenkins is, she says, an inspiration 
and her style approaches his 
inclusiveness, but substitutes 
warmth for his venom. Aims to be 
both clever and soulful, and mostly 


There is definitely an attempt to 
make 'classical' black mlusic going 
on here and such a grand ambition 
occasionally stifles the tilent. The 
best bits (and there are many) 
occur when gruff raps aid dunking 
bass are allowed to sit i on the 
highbrow sessions and create a 
stylistic hermaphrodite., 


For Pleasure is a challenging 
piece of work where Orjiar 



inspiration. It straddles the line 
demarcating inglorious pastiche 
and invigorating cultural eugenics; 
as well as making fine use of the 

Set against the above, 1 True Spirit 
sounds horribly flat andjinsipid. 
Carleen Anderson has a fine voice 
and a couple of tracks work up 
some strident moments! but 
imagination and thought are so 
lacking elsewhere that it's 
depressing to think that people 
have spent months putting this 
music together. Presurrjably, the 
aim of this major label rfelease was 


Caxleen Anderson 
True Spirit 

CIRCA CIRCD X30 CD/MC/LP 


For Pleasure is a rich and glittering 
set of retro-soul that openly 
acknowledges its influences. It 
evokes the ghosts of R&B past in 
an unconditional paean to, among 
others, Stevie Wonder, Marvin 
Gaye, The Isley Brothers and The 

Omar's training as a classical 
musician shows itself In the 


by his confidence in using unusual 
instruments. Sometimes the 
dexterity and flow of his music 


in the air, at others it seems 
constricted by nostalgia. 

The modern black music 


mainstream is largely bypassed en 
route to Traditional' forms, which 
suggests that Omar hears more 
value and gravitas in the elapsed 
styles of yesteryear than in current 
HipHop and New Jack Swing. 


which Anderson was paft of in The 
Young Disciples. That collaboration 
produced a clever 90s |ake on 70s 
funk; the attempts by Anderson, 

reproduce the formula On True 
Spirit have resulted in tije sort of 



Pomme Fritz 


ISLAND ORB 524 0134 CD/ljlC 


YMO 

Technodon Remixes II 

TOSHIBA EMI TOCT 8070 oilC/LP 

The tug of the pulse asidte, there 
has always been something gravity- 
defying about The Orb. (Whenever 

stray a little too far out mere, just 
out of their depth perhaps, where 
they might truly have tojstretch 
themselves, they would biways 


bring the music crashing back to 
earth with a resoundingTbellyflop of 
a joke. 

Apart from being unfunny, their 
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leading solo voices. If you thought 
tango was fit only for Come 
Dancing and Strictly Ballroom, 
prepare to be i 


Pulp 

Masters Of The Universe 

FIRE FIRECD 36 CD/MOLP 



It’s been a journalistic conceit at 


terminally ill). Then along comes 
something to shake the diseased 
body back to life-The Jesus & 
Mary Chain and Sonic Youth in the 
mid-80s for instance, and most 
recently Nirvana — and suddenly 
it's okay to enthuse about guitar 
bands again, until, inevitably, the rot 


Masters Of The Universe reiterates 

inevitable back catalogue bonanza, 
its a compilation of early material 
dating back to the mid-80s and, 
arriving two months after a 
genuinely new LP, His W Hers 
(Island), it feels like the ghost of 
Pulp-past following the ghost of 
Pulp-future into the mainstream. 
Both are sobenng spectres. As 
Island’s projection of their future, 


looks grim, and again the morbid 

Beyond this cyclical soap opera, 
real life goes on. North Carolina's 
Polvo demonstrate that you can 
stretch out with the old two guitars, 
bass and drums formula and 
produce exciting, challenging music 


right title, wrong place. What both 
discs lack is Pulp-present’s sense 

As pop’s youth monopoly Is 


This Is music where yc 
dialogue is taking place among the 
players which is open to the 
listener if you're prepared to step 
Je. Celebrate The New Dark Age 




combined with a firm grasp of rock 
dynamics (and a simultaneous 
refusal to accept their limitations). 
There are echoes of Television and 
Sonic Youth here but the sound is 
all Polvo's own. They display 
skitterish urgency on "Tragic Carpet 
Ride", and reverberating 
atmospherics on "City Spirit", then 
go all dreamy and processional 
with the climactic Virtual Cold". 

This is vital and engaging music, 
challenging but accessible once it 
has beckoned you in. 


("Babies"). Jarvis Cocker heightend 
this mood of hysteria. Cast as a gilt- 
toned Cyrano in a tank-top, he 
sang7 won't survive’ lyrics to Gloria 
Gaynor-style tunes ("She's A Lady") 


All of which has to be grander 

Masters Of The Universe. Like a flat 
grey slab that allows no emotional 
development, the disc parades its 


magazine photos: gems 
constructed from banakies. His 
poetry works that way tjoo. 

Cyberpunk celebrates new ways 
of seeing brought about by 
technology, Raworth sljows that 



brains), but this is highly dis . 
poetry, written at the cutting edge: 
looking at everyday exfierience and 
l back. Spiked wtth this 
r observation and crystalline 



shudders. Clutching at mechanical 

some sense of stability in a 
technoidflux. 


Tom Raworth 


have joined an 
vanguard of groups inflating their 
stylish songwriting to soap opera 
proportions. Stressing the quirkier 
side of life, Pulp's own theatricality 
takes its cue from the Mike Leigh 
school of dour tackiness, and it's 
here that the 70s 
misunderstandings usually start to 

By creating a 'styloroc suburbia’ 
(their phrase), with its attendant 
lipgloss dreams and long acrylic 
afternoons, Pulp aren't celebrating 


Leigh did in Abigail's Party. On His 
'N‘ Hers, they rhymed ’ Jesus 
sandals’ with ’vandals (smashing 
up someone’s home)’ in a musical 
catharsis that mingled humour with 


MICROBRIGADE MB1 MC 

Poet Tom Raworth has been 
involved with Spoken Word for a 
long time; my copy of his 1969 
opus A Serial Biography has a flye 


Remains. Raworth started writing in 
the 60s, creating subversive, 
somewhat stoned miniatures that 
superficially resembled the pop 
poetry of the Liverpool scene 
(Roger McGough, Adrien Henri, 
etc). Later on, his writing got more 


surrealist flash. Heard aloud, his 
suburban Essex-man tones lull you 
into expecting the ordinary — his 
voice is resigned and weary, almost 
like Bat Chain Puller Beefheart - 
but this only serves to make his 


The future is not what it was, as the 
re-release of Ridley Scoffs 
massively influential scirfi epic 
Bade Runner proved. No film since 
Taxi Driver tad spawned as many 


first time round (in 1982), or in the 
word processors of those who have 
eulogised or theorised about it ever 
since. Just as everyonelhas their 
own private rhythm for their own 
mental recital of Travis Bickle’s 
soliloquy, everyone haatheir own 
landscape and soundtrack for 
Bade Runner. 

The film was rejigged recently into 
an approved Director's | Cut, but that 
doesn’t necessarily have any more 
authority than a million Viewer’s 
Cuts. Scoffs revised version may or 
may not be ’better" thajr the 
original; the main thing was that it 

This may be the case with any such 


believable false memories of the 
world; the film, carrying a distorted 
memory of itself, was its own 











Freezone 1: The Phenomenology Of Ambient 

This excellent 23 track, double CD compilation from SSR/Crammed 
Discs is one of the definitive documents of the Ambient art music of our 
time. Techno, Ambient and Electroacoustic exploration from Deep 
Forest, Pete Namlook aka Air, Avalon, Moby, Deep Space Network, 

Hector Zazou, Bobvan, David Byrne, Solar Quest, Rising Sun/Ken Ishii, 
David Cunningham, Young American Primitive and more. You can almost 
touch these 'sonic objects! 
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Global Sweatbox Remix Album 

Pioneering sounds from the ever innovative Nation Records 
— 12 belting tracks from IThe Invaders Of The Heart, Uzma, 

Tribal Drift, Pulse 8 and Local, spiced up in remixes by 
Andrew Weatherall, Trans-Global Underground, Youth, The 
Drum Club, Adrian Sherwood, Aki Nawaz and others. When it 
appeared last year, we said it was "a forbidding rhythmic 
vortex... the post-colonial archives as new techniques for 
Western disorientation" 

Intense 


Howto subscribe 
to The Wire 

Fil I in the form that’s inserted in the 
magazine (and don’t forget to specify 
which of this month's free subscription 
offers you want). 

Send to: 

New Subscriptions, The Wire, FREEPOST, 
45-46 Poland Street, London W1E 3EL. 

Or ring our SUBSCRIPTION HOTLINE 
on 071 734 3555 


Subscription Rates: 12 monthly issues 
UK £25; USA $50; Europe £30; Other- 
Air £45, Surface £30. 



Think— 

Paying just £25 for a one-year 
subscription (that's a saving of £5 
per year over 12 issues) ensures 
your copy hits your doormat 
before it hits the streets, and you 
don’t lose out in the rush at the 
beginning of every month. 

And as if that wasn't enough, 
we have an excellent choice of 
FREE CDs to offer you, courtesy 
of SSR and Nation Records. 


Informed 
In tune 

Are you 
with us? 

You're reading this issue of The Wire, 
which means that, like us, you're a 
passionate listener who demands 
impossibly high standards from your 
music. So why not join our growing 
number of subscribers? 
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There's a deceptive revisionism of 
a different kind in the appearance 
of Vangelis’s previously unreleased 
soundtrack. Just as we want the 
new version of the film to be the 
‘righf one - to strike us with even 


the original there is a lot 
invested in this soundtrack proving 
to be a revelation. We want it to 
strike us, ten years on, as a 
presentiment of the music that 
would follow on from it— 
magically, retrospectively to reveal 
its own posterity. It's being touted, 


origins, wherever it can find them. 

But there’s not too much cause 
for excitement. Whatever this is, its 
still a Vangelis record, with all that 

strictly functional nature of nine out 
of ten soundtracks. The film may 


not-unlike Vangells's work on 
Chariots Of Fire, which gained 
notoriety if only for its susceptibility 
to parody. The music must have 
worked perfectly in the context of 
the film, but in the same way that 
the photography worked — as 
indivisible from the whole. Heard in 


the airways and cramped market 
crawlspaces of Scott's future world. 
Instead it evokes the flossy, 
awestruck language of so much 
futuristic genre material — 
speaking as it does in a language of 
discreet cybernetic squiggles, 
flutters of synthetic harp, ripples of 

it functioned in the film — as a 
soft-centred evocation of future 
cleanliness entirely at odds with the 
weathered dystopia of the visuals. 
Taken in isolation, it could evoke 
any tale of deep karma on the 

There is more here than that, 
some of it excitingly abrasive: a 
bracingly harsh Islamic vocal 
fantasia by, believe it or not, Demis 
Roussos, and an odd episode that 
suggests Toots Thielemans wailing 
away before being shot out of the 
airlock. But otherwise this is less 
Brave (but tainted) New World 
than New Age pure and simple. 
Funny how memory can deceive 




Volume: through Total/BMG 
Warp: through Pinnacle/RTM 

Unknown Public: Dept W, Freepost 
(RG 25581, PO Box 354, Reading 

New Tone: through Impetus 
Catalyst: through BI1G 


It is not exactly usual for album 
sleeve notes to dwell on the health 

then, we live in difficult times. Three 
of the five composers contributing 
to Memento Bittersweet — Kevin 
Oldham, Chris DeBlasio and Calvin 
Hampton-died from AIDS- 
related illnesses. Of the remaining 
two, Lee Gannon i: 


New York critic and Catalyst 
executive producer, Tim Page, 
Memento is a showcase for young 
composers cut down (in Page's 

measure of tragedy as the young 
artists in the trenches of the 
Somme. Its sales profits will benefit 
US and UK AIDS research. 

The awareness of death gives 
work a special — indeed 
bittersweet — poignancy and there 
is much in the Memento collection 
which is dignified and moving. 
Hersch's Tango Bittersweet (for 
piano and cello) has slowed the 
typically frenetic tempi of the 
dance into a slow movement which 
reverberates with a strange 
stillness; Hampton's variations on 
■Amazing Grace’ achieve a similar 
result with English horn and organ. 


an Hobson, winning 
pianist of the Leeds International 
Competition and many other 
similar contests, brings the myriad 
influences of Oldham's Piano 
Concerto (1992) well to the fore. 
Romanticism mingles with 
unabashed Broadway high jinks, 
and The Kansas City Symphony 
Orchestra under William 
McGlaughlin's direction negotiate 
Oldham's turning moods deftly. The 
idea of pitting a sparky soloist 


in DeBlasio’s God Is Our 
Righteousness. Here, Nicholas 
Goluse's acoustic guitar is set 

iist Harry Huff. It is; 


particular efficacy conies from its 
melt of neo-classicism with atom 
elements. 

Page makes the poiijit that 
Momenta represents youthful 


igh reason of a duel and 


may freeze-frame the flamboyance 
of youthful composition, but if the 

to securing the futurepf newer 
composers, then a small light still 


Various Artists 
Trance Europe Express Two 

VOLUME TEEX2 2CD/2MC/2LP 

Various Artists 


The Channel Tunnel issunk and 
running, and the second Trance 
Europe Express arrives, a sprawling 
23 track cross-section through the 


track being laboured qver by a 
multitude of tweakers] This is the 

and close contact between 

music): Mixmaster Morris on the 
first disc and Pentatorik on the 
second construct their tracks 
around an identical, emotive 


Speedy J in jackhammer mode, a 

FFWD project with Fribp and 
Fehlmann, an epic mopnshot from 
Pete Namlook/Escape 
Autocreation's looming ‘Justice 
Loop - - but with the bulk of this 
music, working up an opinion is as 
is judging what rjlight 
' 'good' or 'bad' 
by. After all, both have 
. . actions of their own to 
elicit CTEX2 wants to get your 
trance trousers moving), which is 
fine; it's just that hearing about 











people’s dancefloor experiences 
isn't particularly interesting. 

It’s easier to enjoy Warp's second 
Artifcial Intelligence compilation in 
the privacy of your own home. The 

communally celebrated by Trance 
is the sun rising but the best Warp 
artists, like Link (actually Reload) 
herald a greyer, solitary dawn: mist 
circling ancient ruins, or just the 
blear of an insomniac programmer. 
There are fillers (customised 
Mahler Adagiettos agitated by 
kickin'meshbeats) but a better 
proportion of these acts sound like 

dancefloor Beaumont Hannanfs 
"Utuba", with a rhythm hissing and 
clawing like a vehement robotic cat, 
Richard Kirk's "Reality Net", which 
tricks your brain into believing it’s 
popping the clicks into existence on 
its own, and even Seefeel's 
"Spangle", slipping oysterishly down 
your throat even as you recognise 


point from which to view many 
others. At the moment, the 
channels are open, but no one's 
pausing to scrawl on the walls. 


Various Artists 
Unknown Public 04 

UNKNOWN PUBUC UP 04 Cb/MC 

I've often suspected composer 
John White was a raging genius 
behind that ironic exterior. The new 
Unknown Public has proved it — 
the opening track, "Nintentions", is 
pure sex in five movements. The 
composer has climbed into bed 
with the machine (a Yamaha CX5 
music computer) and they give 
each other a good tickling. White 
clearly appreciates the Nintendo 
game world, and has really 
understood what all that Super 
Mario Brothers music is about 
Mario's world is sparkling, witty, 
rigidly limited and exhilaratingly 
surreal, and the same goes for 


In the regular Contemporary 
Classic slot, This Heat show how far 
ahead of the game they were in 
1978 with "24 Track Loop" from 
their first album. I also liked 
Michael Parsons’s "Levels III & IV". 
Parsons actually borrowed two 

make this piece, and it has great 


non-linear and hardly seems to 
exist in time at all, just hanging like 


Various Artists 


regenerated and instilled with new 
energy by sipping at the fresh 
spring of the New Continent" But 
don't be put off; the album starts 
and finishes with cuddly Allen 
Ginsberg and his little harmonium. 
Ginsberg's "Father Death Blues' is 

melody on the album in fact. The 
other melody is Thelonious Monk's 
"Pannonica", explored by Steve 
Lacy live in New York's Knitting 
Factory. 

Ben Neill's mutating trumpet is 

band. Steve Reich has his marimba 
and 17 friends along, many with 
marimbas of their own. 
Representing sensible older people 
is John Cage with his 1941 piece 
"Third Construction", played here 
by an Italian percussion group and 
featuring some strange low 
growling instruments. 


Various Artists to see what’s happening as well as 

Ai Confini/lnterzone hear it — David Behrman 


How impossible all this music 
would have seemed as little as 20 
years ago, despite the landmarks 
now being excavated and mapped 
(Ash Ra/Aphex, Hassell/Acacia, etc). 
Its still flooded with its own sense 
of discovery, fascinated with its own 
glittering surfaces (see AI2' s 
accompanying Motion video) and 
that's why I feel a greater longing 
to hear the music that will 
eventualy excavate this stuff in 
order to use it as one triangulation 


"Musical Machinery" is the theme 
for this fourth issue of the CD (or 

Public Given that so many 
musicians are having hi-tech love 
affairs with machines, its a very 

some great pieces here. Nicolas 
Collins feeds a 17th century 
canzone through a modified CD 
player while Ben Neill plays a 
modified trumpet — the result is 
dignified and beautiful. Nicky Hind's 


Two compilations from the Italian 
New Tone label, one showcasing 
the American avant garde, the 
other a souvenir of some big 
concerts in Venice over the past 

Utopia Americana is a pretty 
good shopping basket of American 
goodies. The sleeve notes have a 

sound OK in Italian: "Every area of 
human activity has been 


by waving special gloves at them. 
Pauline Oliveros wraps us up in the 
deep inner space of her expanded 
accordion, containing four digital 
signal processors. John Zorn bursts 
in on this fairly refined scene with a 
classic 1978 piece of stop-start 
frenzy, "First Environment For 
Sextet" — directed improvising by 
a group including Eugene 
Chadbourne and Toshinori Kondo. 

The Interzone album is an 









played at the Ai Confrt concerts in 
Venice. Half the tracks are by 
Venetian performers — musically it 

in Antarctica than Venice at the 
moment In fart the album rather 
lets the cat out of the bag by 
revealing some of the pretentious 
tosh that gets booked for some big 
European concerts. 

excellent tracks: Michael Nyman 
steals Purcell's best riffs in "The 
Final Score'; Steve Reich's five 
clave players have the best title, 
■Music For Pieces Of Wood'; and 
the prospect of a gig in Venice 
seems to have cheered up even 
the usually morose Vini Reilly, with 
his perky-Megamix'. 


Robert Wyatt 
Going Back A Bit-A Little 
History Of... 


25 years ago, when Soft Machine 
were elbowing aside the canon 
walls by playing at the Proms, 
Robert Wyatt was seen as one of 
those wry young men right out on 
the wild frontier, smirking over the 
barricades. Now, beloved and 
respected, he's out there still, but 
the frontier looks more like a safe 
secluded margin, and the devilish 
smirk looks more like the beatific 
beam of some contented, if 

few years now, every time Wyatt 
has made a record, you end up 
glad that he's there (even though it 
probably wouldn't have made any 
difference if he hadn’t been). 
There’s nothing wrong with that — 
one of the pnme values of the 
marginal is that it should at times 
claim its right to be superfluous. 

It is easy to forget what a sublime 
irritant Wyatt has always been at 
his best — the gobstopper in the 
cheek of 'alternative' pop. Going 
Back A Bit is somewhat fractured, 
covers some obvious ground, and 
doesn't really have a story to tell; 
but it has its moments, and that's 
all it purports to provide. It contains 
all of the peerless Rock Bottom, for 
example, but out of sequence, 
which throws its disturbing 
narrative cohesion way out of kilter. 
It has two awful, hyperventilating 
collaborations with Mike Mantler, 





Reinforced: through SRO 
Positive: through BMG 
Intake through Cadillac 



Cadillac, These, Greyhound 
Autoboot: retail through Rough 

ITM: through Koch 


and one sublime one (the latter 
from his Some Have No Speech). It 
also has the most tantalising 
reminder (three tracks) of Matching 
Mole, and one track ("Moon In 
June") from Soft Machine — a 13 
minute Top Georversion that 
remains a last word in rambling 
self-referential pop. Add extracts 
from Ruth Is Stranger Than Richard, 
a couple of tracks from the last 
Rough Trade LP proper, 

Dondestan, and you get a 
fascinating but muddled jigsaw. 

If there's a key piece here to build 
a picture round, it's in the pairing of 
■I’m A Believer and "Yesterday 
Man’, deeply radical gestures in 
1974 from a man who'd staked 
out his place as being as wilfully 
avant garde as you could be and 
still get played on Radio One. It was 
little short of heresy for a 
performer with Wyatt’s pedigree to 
do an absolutely unironic, wilfully 


poppy rereading of a Monkees 

The Pops with it Whfch is perhaps 
why he had to pay by not doing so 


follow-up, an obscure Chris 
Andrews hit But clearly those two 
records taught a lot about 


reclaiming pop history to certain, 
more regular habitues of the Top 
Ten — well, Brian Eno and Bryan 


That was only a passing blip in 


Christian Zanesi 



Number 11 in Jerome Noetinger’s 
excellent Cinema For [The Ear 
series of cute little thrtee-inch 
muslque concrete miri-CDs 
Swirling, Icy gusts of sbund, insert 
twittering and radio voices lunge 
slowly back and forwards in a mix 
which sounds as close to early 
Cabaret Voltaire and flew Age 
music as to the work if the 
electronic music pioneer Pierre 
Schaeffer from whorri Christian 
Zanesi descends. 

If the sounds themselves are 

standard language of 

their laminated organpation is 
gently convincing. Birds' wings and 
icebergs float across the picture, as 
the music shifts almost aimlessly 

of a menace underneath which 
never quite emerges. Phew! Chill 


in brief d»b trax 

Kodwo Eshun brings new 
gravity to Techno, Jungle and 


unchallenged glory was Rock 

moments of brilliance since (eg the 
Rough Trade singles not included 
here, espedally his cover of Chic's 
■At Last 1 Am Free*), that LP's 
febrile intensity has been lacking. 
Or maybe it's more a feeling of 
unity, of consistent purpose. Mind 
you, we probably wouldn't look for 
that even In long-running artists 

Van Morrison, say — and we 
shouldn't look for it in Wyatt. He's 
set himself up as a player of 
fragments, a character actor in 
sporadic movies (his own or 
others') that don't always do him 

does that, but be warned: as the 
title says, it's only a little history. 


Edge Of Motion Memories 
Of The Future/Pure/All That 
Rises (NEW ELECTRONIC* PROMO 12") 
The latest two tracks from New 
Electronlca, usually a forbiddingly 
serious imprint This time around, 
Edge Of Motion's "Memories" isn't 
like going to church ad all. it opens 
with that wide synth afc, the one 
that's meant to connote the 
sublime but is saved the 
spongey bass motif which smuggles 
in just a hint (heaven forbid we 
should want more) of funk, a 
looseness thafs paradbxically 
intensified by the breakbeats which 
aren't anything like as tomplex as 
those found in Jungle but are still 
better than no beats at all (which 
most ELM aspires to). (All That 
Rises’ is saved by its speed, which 


Metamkine: 13 Rue De La Drague, 
38600 Fontaine, France 











The Whooliganz Put 
Your Hands Up (PosmvA promo 
i 21 The Kriss Kross of the Soul 
Assassins crew, The Whooliganz 1 
debut has all the hallmarks of a DJ 
Muggs production: a double bass 
boom that keeps a ba-woom 
tempo in your stomach, a high-end 

muezzin nag and a gruff formalist 
content that's pitched toward 
delivery, bypassing lyrics. The t in 
this scene is doing the work of the 
'K' In 'Ardkore: biting down on the 
harshest of consonants means 
you’re shredding linguistic 
decorum, trampling proper English 



where Jungle self-consciously 
becomes artcore and underlines 
claim that every other genre is a 
ghetto. It's where the idea of 
Jungle as necessarily working da 

same way New Order or Cocteau 
Twins (working class kids all) made 
a music which couldn't be referred 
back to or explained by their 
origins. And its where the music 
press gets indicted for its lazy and 


Various Artists Enforcers 
Volumes Six & Seven: Leaders 
Of The New School ireinforcep 
promo ep) This eight track mini- 
album from Reinforced Records is 
a manifesto for the Ambient edge 
of Jungle Techno in 1994. It’s 

most crushing successes and 
made over into a succession of 


with Satiesque precision. Volume 
Seven holds Neil Trix’s fantastic 
"Gestures Without Motion". It 
samples Brando quoting The 
Hollow lien and it works so well, so 
easily and joyously you won’t 
believe your ears. Buy it 

69 Lite Musk!PLANET E PE69339 
12") A four track EP from Carl Craig 
which kicks off with an untypically 
aggressive electro gridlock, "Jam 
The Box", in which Acid bass is 
brutally truncated to make room 
for the Dalek rictus of the title 
phrase which isn't so much mantric 
as boxed-in Todd Terry style. 
‘Desire* first came out last year 
and its keen swoops and vaults still 
have a lightness of spirit that's 
oddly gnostic in tone. "My 
Machines' is a double speed duet 
for Techno and Houser 
which then; 


fighting between themselves for 
the fate of being beautiful or 
damned. "Mlcrolovr" (sic) has the 
wistful plangency Craig is 
celebrated for but plays nostalgia 
off against synth-typewriter chords, 
until the two start jump-cutting in 


in brief outer: 

k patrols the far 

David Moss Dense 
Band Texture 

CD034 CO) ’A dot, a line, a 
protuberance, or even a curve'-. 

rich in rhythmical possibilities. D 
Moss has long concerned himsel 
with the physicality of the voice: i 
textural range of man’s First 
Instrument, and the rhythm of 
The majority of the 15 
, all recorded and mixed 


and bassist Jean Chaine with the 
redoubtable keyboard player 
Anthony Coleman: Moss calls this 
particular line-up "intense, strange, 
powerful and fun", and he's right on 
every count At their best when 
acting flirtatiously with form, they 
attempt a few manoeuvres towards 
the strictly idiomatic: covers of 
"Those Were The Days" (re 


comic drama: "Double Broke Back 
Blues" doesn't-like the 
proverbial Ugly Sisters, they 
shoehorn themselves into an 
orthodox 12-bar with lamentable 
results. Otherwise, a sterling effort 
flighty and yet finely honed. 


skits and mini operas or 
collapsing marriages (including that 
royal one) politics and rejection 
from three of Europe's finest 


jazz and classical traditions 
between them, yet their handling of 
them combines studious reverer 
with a freshness and humour you 

Nicols is in familiar company here 


Mats Gustafsson/Paul 
Lovens Nothing To Read (BLUE 
tower 8TCD03 CD) Sax/drums 


Gustafsson’s reeds flicker like a 
snake's tongue, whilst Lovens's 
percussion mixes dry clipped beats 
and ringing resonant metals. There 
is an almost microscopic attention 


spacing the sounds, of letting the 
tones ring out fully before adding 
new detail. There may be nothing 
to read but there is plenty to glean 
from this exemplary excursion 
beyond abstraction, a delicacy of 
contouring and colouring that is 
strangely bewitching. Essential. 

Jim O’Rourke/Eddie 


is it her ability to take the seemingly 
ordinary and find the extraordinary 
within it (and there's certainly 
plenty of that going on here): it's 


spaced beats and slowing, shifting 
textures from this guitar and drums 
pairing, culled from two live 
improvisations over two years 
apart Even with your concentration 
on max, you'd be hard pushed to 
tell who is playing what It could 
" AMM by proxy, only the 


Set the volume so 
that the sound just tickles your ears 
and allow yourself to be drawn into 
this slow moving world, to revel in 
the paradoxical space where the 
fevered is calm and the silence 



The Alliance sparkles and I 


Moss, guitarist John King 














Henry Kaiser/Mari 
Kimura/Jim 
O’Rourke/John Oswald 
Acoustics IV1CT0 CD025 CD) Improv 
guitarists used to plugging in have 
barely got their acoustic strapped 
on when critics appear on the 
horizon bearing Derek Bailey’s 
chalice and shouting 'plagiarist'. 
Usually. But not here - Acoustics 
isn't Kaiser and O'Rourke's 
Unplugged, even though the two 
get almost halfway through "To 
Chartreuse" by themselves before 
Oswald's alto sax appears; and 
even if it was, their voices don't 
really make a play for the high 

steals the show on this inspired 
collection of duos, trios and 
quartets. On "Cadmium’ her 
coarse-cut tones twitch and dart 
around Oswald's split tones and 
whistling harmonics; with Kaiser 
she breaks out into some of her 
most flowing and tonally full-bodied 
work, while with O'Rourke she dots 
pizzicato phrases around the 
guitarist's rubbing and scraping. 

Carbon Autoboot ino label 
ZCDO l CD) Elliott 
Sharp/Zeena Parkins 


Parkins's electric harp is as potent 
a force as Hendrix’s guitar was, 
prompting Sharp into some of his 
most exploratory playing Best 
track is the lengthy "Stroll Avoid 
Align", a Rainbow In Curved Air for 
the Ambient/Industrial age. 


Geoff Serle Severe Test 

(SYSTEMS COLLUSION SCCD 8001 CO) 

15 years the quiet catalyst Geoff 
Serle fashions his own world 
somewhere between Prog rock 
artiness and free funk-cum- 
Techno, yet this is 

strategist’s first domestic release. 
Fringe personalities abound: 
keyboard players Pat Thomas and 
Sheila Maloney, Improv-vox 
Francine Luce, B-Shops' sax 
blower and guitarist Jon Dobie, 
former Soft Heap guitarist Mark 
Hewins, the ubiquitous Elliott Sharp, 
and ex-King Crimson fiddler David 
Cross have their sounds morphed 
and battered Into different shapes 
in an album that comprises both 


material aggressively stripped down 
and reassembled in the house that 
Ambient and Techno built. 


Truthtable, Carbon's last 
appearance on CD, could almost 
have passed for power pop. The 
band ('fronted' by guitarist Elliot 
Sharp) which began Improvising 
songforms and Industrial textures, 
and progressed on through 
compositional frameworks which 
were well outside of rock music's 
conventional bounds, harnessed a 
raw power and abrasiveness which 

tapped into when Grunge came of 
age. With the gulf seemingly 
breached, Carbon swims with the 
tide but faster. Autoboot, source 
unknown but selling legit, features 
an abundance of previously 
unheard material among the live 
cuts and studio outtakes, making it 
a must for completists. 

Freed from the punishing metrical 
bedrock on which Carbon's music 
rests, Sharp's duets with harpist 
Zeena Parkins on Psycho-Acoustic 
take the Industrial mettle further 
out into cyberspace. Sharp's blues 
inflections and the dislocated funk 
on’Pinball Logic" are about as 


outline americana 

Nick Kimberley discovers 
classical traditions in the New 
World 

In American music, the piano 
doesn't only belong to Jelly Roll 
Morton, Thelonious Monk and Jerry 
Lee Lewis. Nor is its use in 
American classical music restricted 
to those who take their bearings 
from the European tradition, in 

cardinal point since Beethoven. 

Like Ellis Island, Charles Ives’s First 
Piano Sonata opens its arms to 
Europe, but only so as to absorb it, 
to make it American. Written during 
the First World War, the piece 
hears the dying echoes of late 
Romanticism while celebrating the 
New World demotic of ragtime and 
gospel. On the second volume of 
his continuing survey of American 
Piano Sonatas (Virgin Classics 759 
316 CD), Peter Lawson captures 
both its bruising exhilaration, and 


delicacy of sonatas by Roger 
Sessions and Charles Griffes, 

balance edgily between Old and 
New Worlds. 

Ives began to dismantle the piano 
in order to refashion it in the 
American vein. The job was 
completed by Henry Cowell and 
John Cage. Cowell's Aeolian Harp 
(1923) demands that the pianist 
play both inside and outside the 
instrument; while Cage's 
Bacchanale (1940) literally rebuilt 
the piano's innards, adding 
extraneous matter (wood, metal, 
rubber) to give us the prepared 

orchestra with timbres nearer 
Africa than Europe. 

Alan Feinberg includes Aeolian 
Harp and Bacchanale on his piano 

(Argo 436 925 CD); he also offers 
Thelonious Monk's ’Ruby My Dear - 
in a transcription which, unlike 
many such renditions of the jazzer’s 
art, retains the original's quirks. Not 
ail the composers Feinberg surveys 
are truly ‘innovators’, but the 
collection is assembled and 
performed with clear-headed, 
eclectic intelligence. 

Although Steffen Schleiermacher 

his colection of Cage's Early Piano 
Works (ITM 950008 CD), the 
pieces he plays are more like duets 
between the sounds emerging, by 
whatever means necesssary, from 
the piano, and the surrounding 
silence (Cage's favourite 
instrument). Debussy might have 
appreciated the way Cage's scores 
allowed the notes to ripple the 
surfaces of that silence, which for 
Cage was both texture and musical 
event. In Schleiermacher's hands 
the piano takes on various guises, 
from heavenly harp and Oriental 
gong to whimsical glockenspiel. The 

keyboard may stretch the width of 
of otherworldliness Cage might 

Cage's sense of music, not as 
European style development, but 
as event-sequence, was one of the 
building blocks in the (now 

The movement, If that's not too 
dirigiste a notion, is often claimed 


hand of academic seriansm, but 
minimalism's mathematical systems 

liberating, as Schoenblrg's 12- 
note system. The two organ works 
performed on Steve Rqich: Four 
Organs/Phase Pattern] (New Tone 
RDC 5018 CD) were written and 
recorded In 1970, and still have 
that sense of exhilarating newness 
that minimalism first produced. The 
pulses of Four Organs are both 
ecstatic and enervating, bringing to 
mind nothing so muchjas the 
1960s garage punk of Question 
Mark And The Mysteries. 

The brusque energy pid sharp 
focus of these early Reich pieces 
already begins to dissipate by the 
time of Six Pianos, the Opening 
work on a valuable mid-price Reich 
anthology (Deutsche qrammophon 
439 431 CD), where Obsessive 

obstruction to the ears! Hard edge 
becomes soft focus in rlusic For 
Mallet Instruments, Votes And 
Organ. Still, the firm pijlse and 
unruffled surfaces of early 

towards showtime in 
Harmonelehrelbe opining fanfare 
reveals a sense of musical drama 
quite alien to the minimalism of the 
1960s and 70s. Perhips 
minimalism is now just one more 
historical echo for Adams to 
uncover and place alongside the 
more distant echoes of Mahler and 

conducted by Simon Rattle (EMI 5 
55051 CD) treats the ipiece - 


quite legitimately — as if ft 
originated on Broadway, 
emphasising timbral ridhness rather 
than percussive insistence. 

How various minimalism has 
become is demonstratid by Terry 
Riley's Chanting The Ufrht Of 
Foresight, written for aihd recorded 
by The Rova Saxophork Quartet 
(New Albion NA064 CD). Like any 


this is music that paints pictures, or 
so Riley hopes. His sledve note 



resembles cocktail jazZ The score 
allows room for improvisation but 
nothing startling or disruptive is 









John Cale continued from page 3 / 

Maybe he's just tired, or twitchy (it’s only minutes before he has to go 
out on stage), or reluctant to dig up the madness of his recent past 
When I ask him about 'Sanities' — a song which ends with one of the 
bleakest lines in a bleak canon {"All so it would be a stronger woridlA 
stronger, loving world... To die in') — he gazes off for a moment 
before wearily conceding, "That's kind of a James Bond story." 

Maybe asking Cale to relive these songs — which are to normative 
pop lyricism what a Francis Bacon Pope is to a Page Seven Fella — is 
like asking Flenry Kissinger: 'Do you remember the days when you were 
party to mass murder, sir?’ Fie will admit that things were 'nightmarish 
at the time, really'; and that "its about the forces that work against an 
individual succeeding at anything, I guess. It's about heroes of all sorts: 
women who are in jail...' He trails off, but visibly brightens at the 
chance to get more technical. 


'It was supposed to be a Nico album. That is, there was a certain style 
of arranging that happened on a Nico LP: I managed to separate the 



basic track; and then I would do another one that was entirely different 
from the one I just did; and I went on till I had about three or four parts 
that were totally disconnected... Then I took out the middle part of it 
and just left the voice with all these parts floating around. So that's how 
I began." 

Does he start out with an idea of how an LP will sound? Ideas don’t 
last too long. I mean if you do albums for ideas they have a limited shelf 
life. Most of those people that I've produced had a world view to begin 
with, a fairly strong core that governed pretty much what they did — 
you could put them in any kind of context and be pretty sure that you 
would get a vivid representation of their personality: they were alive and 
thrashing no matter where they were." 

Alive and thrashing is an acute enough description of the people he 
has helped into the world via his sonic diligence. For once, words like 
'epochal' do apply to the work he got out of Iggy And The Stooges, Patti 
Smith, The Modern Lovers, and Nico, not to mention the debut outing 
of Happy Mondays ("I thought people were going to die In that session'). 

"When you do a record you don’t want to be responsible for 
completing something. You don’t want to do something whereby you 
feel like 'I've closed the door on that one'. You've got to make a record 
that allows them room to grow and points an alternative way for them 
to think of the way things are going in the future. You don't want to 
complete it — you don’t want to wrap it all up in a nice bow — you’ve 
got to allow room for it to grow and develop." 

"Angel of Death, I have felt the flutter of your seductive 

Cale is currently “trying to be cautious and serious 

minded about how to write a book.’ It's strange the way he says — no, 
the way he selects — these words, as if he's tapping them out on his 
laptop PC rather than letting them fall from his mouth: he is, you realise, 
being cautious and serious minded in the act of telling you about being 
cautious and serious minded. 

The more he pauses and ruminates, the more I accelerate and 
nervously rabbit; so that eventually our time zones seem to go awry. 
When I finish my latest question, he answers some other query. I ask 
him whether he thinks the best groups are ones that have a clash of 
elements (The Velvets, The Magic Band, the initial Roxy Music) and he 
answers: 'Many societies are very difficult to patrol.. .* 

Maybe Cale is still learning how to operate the machinery of this 
sober embodiment of himself. Years ago, in this pre-concert situation, 


he would already have been gearing up (in more senses than one) for 
the show; now he refuses a second glass of water. It's like he suddenly 
realises where he is — oh, I’m in a hotel in Amsterdam, I've just done 
the sound check, in half an hour I will be on stage. And the next thought 
is: how should I be feeling? And the next thought is: I should feel out of 
it. But instead, he feels far too much in everything, every moment so 
that he always has to be moving on, getting up, taking care of 
something, making sure everything runs smoothly. 

There was a time when he could have summed up his state of 
mind in these lines, from the nerve-shattered 'Fear": ‘Standing waiting 
for a man to show/Wide eyed one eye fixed on the door/This waiting's 
killing me,I ts wearing me down. ’ Now his attitude towards time is more 
practical, proprietorial, and his wife Rise and their family have become 
the temporal centre around which everything turns rather than 
something he merely turns to occasionally; and instead of looming 
darkly over a line of narcotics he broods over his laptop trying to start a 
book (“Every morning I just sit on the bus and plug in my computer’), a 
book he could probably have written with far more ease 20 years ago 
had he not, then, been waiting for some man. 

Tm getting interested in a lot of theatre stuff, which seems like the 
way to go." And the way to grow, perhaps. Cale is in his fifties now, and 
it would be foolish to expect him to go on playing the part of rock's Man 
With Too Many Qualities. Although one may at times miss some of the 
extra-terrestrial Intensity of his previous work, it would be a bit much to 
ask him to go on enacting emotions he no longer has. He is now faced 
with the dilemma of all survivors whose previous life depended on 
excessive highs and lows; who find themselves, older, wiser, temperate, 
but still only equipped to do one thing in life. 

So now we have the John Cale of collaborations {Wrong Way Up with 
Eno; Songs For Drella with Lou Reed; Sahara Blue, the record of 
Rimbaud poems set to music, with Hector Zazou; Last Day with 
Neuwirth); and orchestrations (his settings of Dylan Thomas; The 
Falklands Suite, 1992's Pans S'Eveille); and retrospectives ( Fragments 
Of A Rainy Season — a marvellous live resume); and reunions (the 
Velvets tour). Perhaps he favours collaboration because the split that 
used to subsist within himself has now healed over somewhat, and the 
process of collaboration gives him a vital other to rub up against — 
which treacherous other he himself used to be. The bad company he is 
best advised to avoid is his own. 

This is a problem faced by many: what happens to the drunken muse 
when its host has to sober up? Cale is better equipped to deal with the 
problem than most; in all the time he was living a demoniac life he 
continued to use his brain, and cultivate decidedly un-demonaic 
passions. 

A man who was a prodigy at eight, who studied under Copland in his 
teens, who has always produced and arranged — who has always, in 
fact, been something of a music business player — is not in the same 
straits as some of his contemporaries. He doesn't disappoint his fans if 
he comes on stage looking like a cleric and singing like a miner — 
sedate, intelligent, scrupulous — because this is a side of him they have 
always appreciated; unlike those Lou Reed fans who find it hard to 
adjust to the new, clean living — clinical minded rather than chemical 
blinded — conscientious version of their icon. 

And if some of us occasionally miss the singular rhythm of Cale's old 
psychosis — his scraping of the night marrow of modern terrors, his 
screaming out from inside untold prismatic anxieties — then we should 
bear in mind that perhaps he misses it, and has the right to miss it, a 
whole lot less. □ 

Last Day On Earth is out now on UCA. 
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Write to: Letters, The Wire, 45-46 Poland Street, London W1V 3DF. Every letter published winsa FREE CD. 


Star sailor salute 

Its not surprising it took Ian 
Penman 15 years to write about 
Tim Buckley (The Wire 122) 
because describing his ethereal 
music is daunting, to say the least. 

I've been collecting Buckley's 
music for seven years now. Finding 
an article on him after all this time 
was almost as exciting as 
discovering a Buckley album at the 

Thank you for such a well written 
article that wasn’t a eulogy. Instead, 
it was a celebration of an unknown 

Bonnie Byrne, Toronto, Canada 


Post-rock knock 

A few remarks about Simon 
Reynold's 'post-rock' article {The 
Wire 123) 

About this machine business. A 
sampler is a machine and so is a 
record deck, but so is a guitar, and 
so is a drum, so is a throat. [No 
they're not — Ed.! Presumably with 
simpler and more familiar 
machines its easier to just get on 


and use 'em without having to 
learn lots of technique, but its all a 
matter of degree. If Lee Perrry 
wants his mixing desk to take him 

artist who becomes his brush so 
that a picture can paint itself? 



producers/DJsIsonic manipulators 
is that clear cut Surely, In rock the 
ultimate working road band is The 
Rollins Band, but they credit their 

don't Public Enemy say a DJ could 
be a band? Whereas I think the 
best example of a producer 
carefully constructing records out 
of bits of others would be Matt 
Lang's Def Leppard project (and 
getting more hits than St Etienne 
while he's about it). 

What seems to get left out of 
Simon Reynolds's thinking is how 
people respond to music. If music 
gets you up and dancing is it really 
that much of a difference if its a 
biker boogie band cranking out ZZ 
Top covers or a club DJ playing the 
latest Techno releases? [Yes - Ed] 
Personally I think the reason 
against seeing Public Enemy live 


'metaphysics of presence' than the 
appaling design of the Brixton 
Academy. On the other hand, if 
music is for sitting and listenng to, 
then it doesn't matter whether its 
Brian Eno or Leonard Cohen. 

The physical/cerebral thing seems 
to be on the wrong track 
somewhat There's a lot of thought 
in James Brown's stuff, which is 
presumably why Can use it but I 
don't really think you can dance to 
Can. I think an is for getting 
stoned and nodding to, but I'm not 
sure coz I'm straight edge. 

Anyway I suspect Simon Reynolds 
is pushing post-rock as his new 
idea because his old idea — 

transcendence, defeatism as true 
rebellion — is looking a little bit sick 
after Kurt Cobain's suicide. 

Robin Newton, Cambridge. 


Spiritual disunity 

Dave Rimmer seems to have got a 
bit carried away with his repeated 
calls for more attention to what he 
fashionably refers to as ‘'spirituality’ 
or 'spirit" {The Wire 124). In his 
unnecessarily grudging review of 


Ben Watson’s Frank Zpppa: The 
Negative Dialectics Of Poodle Play, 
he takes Ben to task for coming up 
with what he calls "the most 
pathetic description of fascism I've 

ear has maybe caused him to 
forget the origin of the sentence he 

quotation from the epilogue to 
Walter Benjamin's essay 'The Work 
Of Art In The Age Of Mechanical 
Reproduction*, a pagejand a half of 
much quoted and ineifiaustibly 
interesting thought about the 
nature of fascism, to Which the 
pertinence of property relations 
cannot be over-estimated. (It also 
provides a response tq Dave 
Rimmehs unhappinesd about 
bringing in Rock Againkt Racism: 
having argued that ‘the logical 
result of fascism is the introduction 

responds by politicising art - ) 
Elsewhere in the same issue Dave 
Rimmer hopes for a 
rapproachment between spirituality 
and social change; he might do 
worse than start by retreading 

Ian Patterson, Cambridge. 



competition 







Europe's most noted 

Jazz festival. 


The North Sea Jazz Festival The Hague. July 8-10. Want 
music on a different scale? Swing on over to The Hague and 
you’ll have the chance to see a star-studded line up jazz, 
blues and soul fans dream about 

This year look forward to mind-blowing performances 
by Herbie Hancock, Toots Thielemans, Natalie Cole, Van 
Morrison, BB King, Oscar Peterson, The Duke Ellington 
Orchestra plus many, many more. 

Why not spend time looking over The Hague itself? 
As Holland's Royal City the atmosphere is second to none. 


Elsewhere, Amsterdam’s a hot-bed of live music with 
some of the best gig venues in Europe. You’ll also discover 
streets alive with museums, art galleries and culture. 

Special holiday packages to The Hague including tickets 
to the North Sea Jazz Festival start from just £127, and to 

Book through Amsterdam Holland^ 

Travel Service on 0920 468708, or for more information 
listen to JFM. Alternatively, write to: The Netherlands 
Board of Tourism, P.O. Box 523, London SW1E 6NT. 





no-man 

flowermouth 


pure and simple 


new romance, available on Ip, cassette 
and compact disc 

delicate evolution of the impossible 
and improbable realities of 
modem romance, flowermouth is a 



